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MY DEAR HUSBAND: 

For several tveeks past I have been engaged 
collecting a few of your numerous letters and patriotic 
speeches, in order to present them to you in book form as a 
New Yearns ** Oift.*^ My pleasant task is accomplished, 
and here they are neatly printed and bound. Please accept 
them as a token of my appreciation. 

Your affectionate wife, 

BELLij. 
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OUR COUNTRY. 



Delivered at the Eighth Anniversary of the Society of Cali- 
fornia Volunteers in response to the sentiment — ^Our Country. 



Our Country: Born of H'eaven, christened Columbia, 
baptized in fire, sprinkled by the blood of patriots and con- 
secrated to Freedom and Liberty; the Star of Bethlehem to 
this dark world of despotism, guiding millions to her shrine 
of Liberty, to partake of her free principles, which are 
boundless as her domain, transparent as her atmosphere, 
clear and pure as the waters of her lakes and rivers, and 
fruitful as her soil; towering with genius, wisdom and good- 
ness, high as her eternal mountains, and solid as her ever- 
lasting foundation; a monument erected by God in com- 
memoration of man's capability for self-government. Her 
Army and Navy, guardians of her honor, outposts only of 
her great and determined hosts of citizens, who are willing 
to do and to die to maintain and perpetuate this inheritance 
of their fathers, this home, this country, these United States, 
as cemented by their blood — and the flag, whose hues are 
borrowed from the skies, with its motto of ** Many in one," 
the perpetual union of '76. This is our country — the birth- 
place of freedom and where liberty dwells. May the Lord 
love, bless and prosper her while there lives an American 
who can drink to the memory of George Washington and 
the heroes of the Revolution I 



ADDRESS. 
AT ITS FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING, 

BEFORE THE 

Society of California Volunteers. 

Mr, President y Officers and Members of the Society of Cali- 
fornia Volunteers : 

Comrades : — Once more, after an absence of a year, we 
have met together again, and, if possible, more allied than 
ever before, in peace, love, and I hope, enduring friend- 
ship. 

Nine years ago we were strangers, scattered here and there, 
following our different avocations in our then happy and 
peaceful country — unconscious of the general upheaval that 
would throw us together, to act our parts in the bloody 
drama of saving our nation's life, that shook the earth from 
centre to circumference. But to day, as when nine years ago, 
we are a happy and prosperous Republic. How palpably true 
now those beautiful words which orators love to dwell upon, 
and statesmen point with pride to, and poets sing in praise — 

'*Oiir country, the land of the free and the home of the brave." 

And were it possible for that bold and fearless volunteer 
and pioneer navigator, who on the morning of the 12th of 
October, 1492, gave to the world Columbia, to speak this 
evening, he too would glory in the great results of his labor, 
and add those other beautiful sentences, 

** Columbia, the gem of the ocean." 

How unlike, in many instances, our country to the trials 
of \ts discoverer. Having passed through the hardships. 
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privations, prostrations and supplications before ignorant 
and haughty autocrats, we find him ploughing unexplored 
waters, for what he supposes, and what none believe, a west- 
ern world — an instrument in the hands of Providence, per- 
forming the grandest mission of charity the world before or 
since has ever seen. He gave to the world a country which 
our forefathers converted into an asylum for the oppressed 
millions of earth. The last vestige of land had dis- 
appeared, and Columbus seems lost amid strange and dis- 
tant seas. A world of waters surround him, ** relieved by 
no upheaving islands," no friendly sail in sight ; no ** bird 
of beauty cleaving the upper air." He sails in solitude, to 
the inhabitants of the world, launched upon the ** abyss of 
infinity." Days come and go ; the sun rises and sets at eve- 
ning, amid the interminable waters that stretch far away be- 
fore him. On and on his little fleet traverses the trackless 
waves, until the magnetic needle points no longer to the 
Polar Star. Here begins his ocean trials, before which his 
tribulations on land sink into insignificance. His crew be- 
comes mutinous. Deep, dark and dreadful suggestions are 
whispered from ship to ship. They demand of Columbus to 
** tack ship and return home." They look upon him as a 
desperate adventurer. Officers take part with the men. 
against their commander. Control and subordination is at 
an end. The jewel so bright in the vision of Columbus, and 
which was to have dazzled the eyes of the world, grew dim, 
and the great man wept. 

Contemplate, if you please, the feelings of loyal men of 
our Republic in the dark hours of revolution and rebel- 
lion, and you may faintly appreciate the terrible feelings of 
disappointment tiiat rushed over his mighty spirit, **like the 
damp breath of despair, the heart-rending conviction" that 
all was lost. But the inspiration of the Author of the Uni- 
verse, a part of whose programme was the o^^xvvcv^nx^ <A •2>. 
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country whose balm of freedom should heal the oppressed, 
sick soul, nerved Columbus, and he cried, *'Give me but 
three days more." And ere the third day elapsed, at dawn 
on the 1 2th of October, 1492, Columbus gave to the Old 
AVorld a new one. What a great day! ** A morning to be 
laid up for eternal memory" — an era of stupendous interest 
in the history of time. Methinks I see, back through the 
mist of years, the refulgent rays of that morning's sun streak- 
ing the blue arch of heaven with stripes of gold — prophetic 
banner of our Republic! 

And thus a road was opened up to our country, leading 
only to its shores those who loved freedom better than op- 
pression, and whose heroic blood now flows in the veins of 
those who dare uphold and defend those glorious principles 
of civil and religious liberty, and the inalienable rights of 
man which they involve, and which were ** recognized and 
asserted long before Columbus left Palos for the New 
World." These heaven-born principles, which shook thrones 
and overturned dynasties, took deep root in our soil, grow- 
ing with each succeeding generation, when Patrick Henry 
and James Otis aroused the Anglo-Americans to resist Brit- 
ish oppression of taxation without representation — but not 
until they, like Columbus, humbled themselves before a 
haughty monarch. Their supplications were derided, their 
petitions spat upon, and their embassadors refused a hear- 
ing. Patience ceased to be a virtue ; and the dark cloud 
that hung so heavily along the plains of Lexington, and en- 
circled the brow of Bunker Hill, lifted, and a new nation, the 
only republic, was visible in the distance. And as the 
weather-])eaten mariner of discovery cried, land, ho! so our 
l)atriot fathers cried freedom! liberty! republic! and with 
their standard high advanced, took up their long and dreary 
voyage of seven years' war Their vessel was already launch- 
ed upon the deep and troubled waters of revolution, when 
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dissentions, disaffectioiij bickerings, and wranglings began 
to show their hydra heads. But a Columbus was found: 
and as Washington stepped forth as leader and com- 
mander, hope and confidence were restored, as with prophetic 
eye he pointed out a safe and secure harbor for the new- 
born Republic. It is needless for me to tell you that their 
voyage was one of suffering, privations and storms. Mon- 
mouth, YoRKTOWN, Brandy wine and Valley Forge will 
ever be as monuments to their heroism, patriotism, and en- 
during love of country. Their labor in laying the founda- 
tion of a great republic is over. The Lion and Cross went 
down, and in its stead the flag of the new Republic kissed 
the pure air of heaven, as its ample folds waved protection 
over a nation of freemen. These patriot fathers of the 
revolution are dead; and in dying bequeathed to us, their 
children, a Country — cemented by their blood. How well 
their children have cherished their behest, let the living of 
the old Army and Navy of 1812 point with pride to Chip- 
pewa, Lundy's Lane and Lake Erie. Let those who 
tramped the burning sands and scaled the frowning for- 
tresses of Mexico, recall the names of Vera Cruz, El Molino 
del Rey, Buena Vista, Chepultepec, and the city of the 
Montezumas. 

These grand old armies, sentinels on the ramparts of the 
republic, did their duty and did it well. Their work is 
done. Advancing still higher on the staff of fame, the em- 
blem of our nationality, and adorning the pages of their 
country's history with tenfold brighter brilliancy, they re- 
tire to quietude and are lost to the world in the peaceful 
avocations of life — good and worthy citizens. 

The storms are past, the weather clear, the ship of the 
republic sails fair once more on her voyage of greatness, daz- 
zling the world by her rapid strides, as her prow pierces the 
icebergs of the North, while her stern is lashed by the gentle 
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waves of a Southern Ocean. Europe cries ^' She's a success!" 
Thousands rush to take passage on her ample decks Fame 
and greatness are written in letters of living action all over 
her proud dimensions. She glides through years peacefully, 
without external or internal feuds, until the rocky coast of 
'6i is reached, when a cry of terror from all quarters — which 
reached the ear of her commander, but the misguided 
Buchanan never heeded. 

The gallant Anderson, who on the extreme lookout saw 
danger ahead, shifted his guns from the larboard to the 
starboard 'SxdQj while the 4th of March gave us a new com- 
mander, whose prayer for aid in the moment of danger to 
the God of Nations had scarcely passed his lips, when the 
thunder of Sumter's guns awoke from a long and peaceful 
sleep of a nation, to the reality that the breakers of treason and 
the storms of disloyalty were just ahead. Then it was that 
the immortal Lincoln nerved himself for the coming strife ; 
the angry elements of war beat and surged fearfully against 
the noble ship ; treason's artillery had shot away her ensign, 
and was making red with blood of loyal brave, her classic 
decks. Calm and serene as a summer's day was the counte- 
nance of her commander — Lincoln, earnestly surveying the 
tragic scene before him, with the precious legacy of our 
fathers in keeping the Constitution for his chart, and his 
solemn oath registered in Heaven, as the Polar Star to steer 
by, calls his loyal and trusty crew around h\m.— Grant, 
Sherman, Sheridan, Sedgwick, Thomas, Sumner, McPher- 
son^ Farragut, and others brave and true. Their positions 
assigned — all ready — the command given — the earth quaked 
while sprinkled with blood ; the heavens clothed in black : 
the sun grew dim; strong men trembled, while the world 
stood aghast, horror-stricken and dismayed at the awful 
strife, in which was staked the loss or the salvation of an 
honored republic. Freedom's lamp, that for years threw its 
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brilliant light into the dark recesses of oppression, grew dim 
'mid the sulphur smoke of battle. The oppressed of earth 
turned away sad and sick, while potentates and crowned 
heads laughed at our calamity. But Columbia's sons have 
built their camp-fires upon the mountain tops — light-houses, 
plainly seen by our noble commander through the thick and 
growing storm, firmly grasping the helm, commands — and 
the Atlantic and Pacific, the Gulf and the Lakes, mingle 
their energies, the ocean of patriotism fills its banks, and 
the old Ship of State, lighted by heaving overboard her 
heavy load of slave freight, rises securely and proud b*^ from 
the tempest of rebellion, its banner in place, every star in 
beauty, and not a stripe erased. The billows of discontent 
roll back into quietness, leaving behind marks of fearful 
anger upon the National hull. Scars made historic — signals 
on the mas f/iea{/ of the Republic, to be read by coming gene- 
rations. Here's where freedom bled and treason died, that 
the legacy of our fathers, a home and a country, might 
live. 

Awake? w^eep no more, Columbia! lay aside thy robes of 
mourning, thy martyred dead yet liveth, and are looking 
down from their home in heaven upon thy banner of star- 
light, upon United States, and behold no slave in fetters. 

Where now is the Poet's stigma upon the ensign of our 
country, who said : 

** United States, your ])anner wears 
Two emblems — one of fame: 
Alas! the other that it bears 
Reminds iis of vour shanie. 

" Your standard's constellation types 
White freedom ])y its stars: 
lUit what's the meaning of the stripes? — 
They mean your negroes' scars." 
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Revels, the sable and able U. S. Senator, can give the lie 
to this; and requests the compiler of Campbell's poems to 
expunge this lying stigma on our flag from the pages of his 
works. 

And now, Comrades— California Volunteers — how stand 
you on the records of your country? You have been taught 
to regard your national emblems as tokens of safety and pros- 
perity to yourselves and posterity, and when one section of 
this country became an enemy to the American system of 
government, took an attitude of hostility to it, and fired 
upon its flag — upon the American flag — the flag of the Union 
— the honored banner of a government which is bound to 
protect the interests of the whole country, the North as well 
as the South, your influence and your services went with 
that flag, and your desire was to follow it, and you did fol- 
low it. You would rather have closed your eyes in death 
beneath its bright and historic folds, than tn have been the 
recipients of the highest offices in the gift of the Southern 
Confederacy. Yes, your record is made, and honorably 
made, and the nation does, and posterity will accord to you 
what is due when they read of your valor and patriotism, by 
erecting a wall of steel from the Columbia of the north to 
the Rio Grande of the South, guarding the world's treasure 
vaults, and saving to the Union the wealthiest portion of 
her domain, the Pacific States and Territories. 

When history is made up aright, the ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, 
5th, 6th, 7th and 8th Infantry Regiments, and the ist and 
2d Cavalry of California Volunteers, composed of as true 
and heroic officers and men as ever drew a sword or 
shouldered a musket to perpetuate the legacy, tlie Stars and 
Stripes, the perpetual Union of '76, for which our fathers 
fought and bled, will have their place in line on the left in 
the Grand Armies of the Republic, inscribed upon their 
banners Palmam qui meruit Ferat. 
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I see before me Californians who went down into the 
valley to do battle for the Union, representatives of the gal- 
lant Hundred and Battalion, who were with Sheridan when 
he cleaned out the valley, and pierced treason to the heart. 
Men who saw the quivering limbs of rebellion give way, 
beheld it in the last agonies of death when it bid the world 
adieu, hid itself in petticoats and died. 

California Volunteers, you need be proud ! You have a 
right to be proud, and as a befitting encomium upon your 
valor, allow me to read the reply of General Lander to 
rebels, who said of Massachusetts* officers at the battle of 
Ball's Bluff, where the lamented Baker fell, that fewer of 
them would have been killed had ihey not been too proud 
to surrender: 

** Aye, deem us proud, for we are more 
Than proud of all our mighty dead, 
Proud of the bleak and rock-bound shore 
A crowned oppressor cannot tread. 

Proud of the men who gave us birth, 

Who battled with the stormy wave 
To sweep the Red men from the eartli, 

And build their homes upon his grave. 

Proud of the holy summer morn, 

They traced in blood upon its sod 
The rights of freemen yet unborn; 

Proud of their language and their God. 

Proud that beneath our proudest dome 
And around the cottage-cradled hearth, 

There is a welcome and a home 
For every stricken race on earth. 

Proud that yon slowly sinking sun, 
Saw drowning lips grow white in prayer, 

O'er such brief acts of duty done, 
As honor gathers from despair. 



i6 who's who ? 

Pride! *tis our watchword, clear the boats, 
Holmes, Putnam, Bartlett, Piers<m! * Here!' 

And while this crazy wherry floats, 
* Let's save our wounded!' cries Revere. 

Old State, some souls are rudely sped. 

This record for thy 20th corps, 
Imprisoned, wounded, dying, dead, 

It only asks, * Has Sparta more?* " 



<♦» 



WHO'S WHO? 

** Some men are born great and some have greatness thrust 
upon them** — but what position in the social system do others 
occupy who stand upon the middle ground? Those who are 
born great are the foundation stones. Those who have 
greatness thrust upon them are the cap stones. But those 
who occupy the middle ground are the key stones of the 
social fabric^ holding \n position their more favored but un- 
envied fellow-citizens, while the less favored of our race, who 
occupy no special place in the grand structure, are the mor- 
tar which keeps society from falling to pieces. 

Henry Clay Dean, while a guest at my house, said : '* that 
California would be ruined by sensuality anrl Chinese labor, 
and that he had seen more ignorance exalted by 'coin' in 
California than in any State he had ever visited." While 
there is a good deal of truth in what he says, yet California 
can never be ruined. The resident Chinese and the white 
material that foments when placed in contact with money, 
is the mortar that will compel our society to remain intact. 



^^p^ 



If you want to test the truth of what a friend knows about 
stocks, just purchase on a margin on a dead sure point. 
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THE OLD HOME. 



The following letter was written to Thomas B. Lewis, my 
old friend and former schoolmate, while visiting our old 
home in Pennsylvania. 

I*ve visited the place, Tom, 

Where you and I were born. 
And rambled 'round the hills, Tom, 

Where stood the yellow corn. 

I've seen the dear old forge, Tom, 

Whose hammer was to us 
Such music in the past, Tom, — 

'Tis now reduced to rust. , 

The old forebay and dam, Tom, 

And the big old wheel beneath. 
Have all disappeared, Tom, 

Which caused me tears of grief. 

I've stood beneath the tree, Tom, 

Surrounded now by thistles. 
Where many a day we've made, Tom, 

Our flutes and willow whistles. 

I've walked along the creek, Tom, 

Where oft we've set our net — 
The fun we used to have, Tom, 

I never can forget. 

The meadow where we played, Tom, 

I'm sure you'd like to know 
Is not at all the same, Tom, 

But a passenger depot. 

The town has somewhat changed, Tom, 

Likewise the boys and girls ; 
And through the street with screams, Tom, 

The locomotive whirls. 
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Our schoolmates — ah ! for them, Tom, 
I've looked around the town ; 

But two or three I've met, Tom, 
The rest are under ground. 

I never can forget, Tom, 

Our many pleasant joys, 
But sadness fills my heart, Tom, 

That we're no longer boys. 

One thing I well forgot, Tom, 
Which e'er remains for aye. 

Old ** Pine Knob" hill, so grand, Tom, 
Uplifting to the sky. 

And like the ancient oaks, Tom, 
Bowed down with care and time, 

I found our dear old mothers, Tom, 
'Round whom our loves entwine. 

Now, one has gone to rest, Tom, 

The other yet remains 
To bless her absent son, Tom, 

While life she yet retains. 

To make my letter short, Tom, 
With tears I let you know 

The old churchyard is filled, Tom, 
Since thirty years ago. 



A TRIBUTE TO THE PATRIOT DEAD. 

Delivered at Lone Mountain on Decoration Day, May 30th, 1872 



Comrades and Fellow-Citizens: It has been the cus- 
tom in all time among civilized nations to have posthumous 
ceremonies over those who died for their country, and to 
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perpetuate their deeds into coming generations. This beauti- 
ful custom of annually celebrating the warrior dead, had its 
origin in the traditions of the mystic past, before history was 
written, and has been preserved in all ages. 

Homer, amid the tears of his Iliad, strewed the sweet for- 
get-me-nots on the tombs of his heroes. By a law of Lycur- 
gus, soldiers who lost their lives in battle were buried with 
green boughs over them, and honored with an oration in 
their praise. 

The more beautiful and poetic custom of strewing flowers 
over the graves of soldiers is likewise ancient. The grief- 
stricken, sorrowing, misguided and conquered people of the 
South revived this beautiful and touching custom, and annu- 
ally the sons and daughters of those who fell in the *' lost 
cause'* make their pilgrimage to the graves of their loved 
ones. These impressive ceremonies have become National, 
and to-day are observed all over the land, and as the bitter 
passions and hate of war-time are being effaced by time's 
mellow influences, the graves of rebel and Union soldier are 
alike strewn with flowers. It is well that it is so, and the 
wise and humane Act of Congress in extending the right 
hand of fellowship to our erring brothers of the South, by 
placing their wandering feet once more in the path that leads 
to the common shrine of Liberty and Union, to love of coun- 
try and obedience to law, is fully appreciated by those who 
stood the shock of Union steel. And there are none who 
applaud this magnanimous and patriotic move more than 
those who checked the rebel charge. 

The soldiers of the North and South understand one 
another. They have met upon the same field. They have 
argued face to face, and have been locked together in death's 
embrace. It is their unanimous verdict: '* No more letting 
of fraternal blood;" they desire the late opposing hosts of 
their countrymen united, and mingle their rears in common, 
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on this our holy Decoration Day. It needs no explanation 
why this vast assemblage to-day. These mournful dirges 
and solemn peals of the minute-gun ; these wreaths of beauti- 
ful flowers, freshened by tears; this towering monument, 
with its significant inscriptions, tell plainly we are standing 
upon hallowed ground. And these monster guns, with 
voices hushed in the stillness of peace, are guarding, as it 
were, the last, long bivouac of the nation's dead. Here, 
beneath this marble shaft, are comrades, ** Mustered Out." 
who, but a few years ago, amid the smoke and havoc of bat- 
tle, were sweating drops of blood, that you and yours might 
to-day and for all time enjoy the boon of freedom bequeathed 
by our fathers. Here, in the shadow of this monument, 
taking his eternal rest, is the orator, statesman, patriot and 
soldier, and leader of the Forlorn Hope at Ball's Bluff — the 
lamented Baker. We bend over his grave, that from the 
mouldering bones of this heroic chieftain, we may catch in 
spiration and energy for the duties that devolve upon us as 
American citizens. Here, too, lies Steele, who swept the 
southwest, and planted the banner of the Republic upon the 
ramparts of rebellion; Ringgold, of the old army; Mc- 
Garry of the California Volunteers; and those who were 
with Grant in the Wilderness, with Mead at Gettysburg, and 
Hooker above the clouds; with Sheridan in the Valley and 
with Sherman to the sea. 

O, Baker and Steele! O, thronging hosts of Columbia's 
patriot dead, assist us to-day, on th's, your eternal camping 
ground, to renew our love and devotion to the country, 
the flag and laws you honored while living, and died de- 
fending. 

O! Columbia ! thy sons may die, but their memory never. 
There is no spot, thy territory o'er, from whence comes no 
voice to perpetuate thy name From the shores where the 
Occidental waters roll in peaceful majesty, even far o'erland 
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to Orient coasts, there goes up one ceaseless voice — that of 
Columbia's dead. 

Columbiana dead — 
** And never may they rest unsung, 
While Liberty can find a tongue, 
Twine, Gratitude, a wreath for them. 
More deathless than the diadem, 
Who to life's noblest end 
Gave up their noblest powers. 
And bade the legacy descend 
Down, down to us and ours !" 

Come, then, citizens of the land, irrespective of race 
or color — gather round the spot made sacred by the ashes 
of the national dead , and drop — yea, plant with us the passion 
flower upon the green sod, and brighten it with your tears. 



«♦-•-•■ 



THOUGHTS SUGGESTED ON BEING PRESENTED 

AVITH A BOUQUET. 



Bright, beautiful, sweet scented flowers, the finishing 
stroke of the Almighty's hand in completing the grand pano- 
rama of Nature. What wondrous thoughts rush upon our 
mind on viewing a simple flower. Simple within itself, but 
affords a vast field for the imagination. Man has attempted 
to paint, and poets to sing their beauties. But no pen, 
brush or song has ever yet portrayed the beauties of a flower. 
Their mission on earth is a holy one — they are harbingers 
of God and speak volumes of his mighty power, whose silent 
evidence stamp with a blush the cheek of him who '•' sayeth 
in his heart there is no God." Several different colors ap- 
pear upon one single leaf of a flower. At a glance this would 
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seem but a small affair. But ah; look at it; examine it care- 
fully — inquire into the cause — and ere you are aware, your 
mind finds a lodgment far beyond the blue ethereal sky. Be- 
sides teaching us a moral lesson, they are here for our use 
in twining wreaths for the loved ones. God has strewed 
them everywhere, and in the spring time they become earth's 
tiara twined by the hand that made the mighty mountain 
and the small rain drops. Let the skeptic read from a flower 
a lesson of wisdom. Their fragrance is but the breath of 
heaven speaking to the senses — and makes man feel its power. 
Oh! who can fail through the language of flowers, to learn 
that God is love. Bring flowers, bright flowers, and strew 
them in the path of the conqueror as he rides to fame, 
that he too may not forget that there is one mightier than he 
— the God who made the flowers to bloom by the lowliest col, 
and to gladden and brighten and bless our lot. 



» ♦ 



I am not a poet, as the following verses will plainly tell, 
but they were suggested while gazing up from the base to 
the summit of this grand old mountain : 

MOUNT SHASTA. 



Offspring from Nature's awful throe — 
Mount of Earth's convulsive power; 

From the valleys here below 
We gaze with awe — and shower 

Praises on thy crown of snow. 

Around thy base, upon thy breast 
Have tribes and races trod, 

Perchance in fierce conllict pressed, 
And drenched with blood thv sod. 
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Tho' passing ages, too, have left 

Their imprint on thy brow, 
And storm clouds crash upon thy crest. 

Still mighty yet art thou. 

Earth's cities have been swept away — 

And Empires rose and fell — 
Kings and Princes had their sway, 

Since thou, the Sun beheld. 

Yet Monarch thou art still — 

And shall forever be — 
'Til rocks shall crumble at his will, 

When Earth's a molten sea. 

Mighty Mountain — grand old spire — 

From creation's mould — 
Couldst thou speak as we desire. 

What a tale thou wouldst unfold. 

Yes; you're a problem from the past, 

And who can work thee out. 
I'm sure the task for me, alas. 

Is given up — no doubt 
As being too deep for my limited comprehension. 



ADDRESS 

BEFOKE LI^^COLX POST, NO. 2, GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC, 

DECEMBER lith. 1870. 



The subject I have chosen for this evening is one fraught 
with interest, viz. : ^* Places Made Memorable, by events 
considered among the most important episodes in the his- 
tory of the United States'* — the French and Indian War, 
known in English history as the Seven Years* War. 
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In order to refresh our memories in regard to the times that 
made the Great Meadows, Fort Necessity, Dunbar*s 
Encampment, Braddock's Defeat, Mt. Braddock Farm, 
Washington's Springs, Juminville's and Braddock's 
Grave, historic, it may be proper to mention briefly the 
first cause. 

It is not my purpose to go back and recite the causes that 
kindled the flame of jea](>usy between the French and En- 
glish colonies, in 1686, which resulted in war in 1754, and 
which is considered introductory to the War of Independ- 
ence, which ^* resulted in the birth of our own beloved Re- 
public." Suffice it to say, however, that England claimed 
dominion westward to the Pacific Ocean, south of the latitude 
of the north shore of lake Erie, while the French claimed title 
to all lands watered by the Mississippi and its tributaries, 
while the claims of the ** real owners, the Indians," were 
lost sight of. 

In 1749, a large tract of land, some six hundred thousand 
acres, was granted by England to the Ohio Company, com- 
posed of English capitalists and Virginia land speculators, 
with the exclusive right to trade with the Indians. These 
lands lay on the southeast bank of the Ohio River. This 
Company set about surveying and preparing for permanent 
settlement, and had commenced penetrating far into the 
country, trading with Indians. The French, looking upon 
them as intruders, rushed down from the North to the Ohio, 
built a fort at the confluence of the Alleghany and Mononga- 
hela rivers, which they called ** Fort du Quesne," in honor 
of the Governor General of Canada. The Ohio Company 
complained of this hostile movement on the part of the 
French, and as tfeeir grant lay in the chartered limits of Vir 
ginia, the authorities of that Colony considered it their duty 
to interfere. 

Governor Dinwiddie, of Virginia, selected George Wash- 
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ington as bearer of dispatches to the French commander. 
Washington was but a youth, less than twenty-one years of 
age. Having selected Mr. Gist, the renowned frontiersman, 
as his guide, with two others, he bid good-bye to civilization 
at Fort Cumberland, where the city of Cumberland, Mary- 
land, now stands. Turning his face westward, his eyes fell 
upon mountains piled upon mountains, that stood in his 
pathway. Older heads would have paused, and more ex- 
perienced men would have flinched under the task. His 
mission was one of hardships and peril. History says it 
required the courage of a soldier and the sagacity of a states- 
man to perform the duty properly; yet Washington, but a 
youth, paused not in his journey over the Alleghanies, a 
desolate and dreary wilderness, resounding with the shrill 
war whoop of hostile Indians, and with the knowledge that 
he was to meet ** national enemies, wily and suspicious." 
After a journey of five hundred miles— the roughness of the 
country, the hardships and perils, and the severity of the 
weather, no ])en can describe— he reached the French out- 
posts on the fourth of December, 1753, and delivered his 
message. Tarrying but a few days, he retraced his weary 
pathway through the wilderness in the dead of winter, and 
after an absence of eleven weeks, he again stood before the 
Governor of Virginia, in January, 1754. He fulfilled his 
mission satisfactorily to all, and his services were duly 
acknowledged. 

Peaceful negotiations having failed, arms were resorted to, 
and six hundred Virginians, under command of Colonel Fry 
and Major Washington, marched forward, in April, 1754. 
They penetrated the wilderness west of the Great Meadows, 
where they learned that a large force of French and Indians 
were approaching from Fort du Quesne. Colonel Fry hav- 
ing died, the command devolved upon Washington, who 
ordered a retreat back toJ:he Great Meadows, where a stock- 
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ade fort was built, which he named Fort Necessity. He 
awaited the approach of the enemy. A sortie from the 
fort surj^rised the advance guard of the French, under Jumin- 
ville, at daylight, May 28th, killing Juminville and several 
of his party. This was the first blood of that long and event- 
ful war. On the third of July, Washington was attacked 
by 1500 French and Indians, under command of Jumin- 
ville* s brother, and who was anxious to avenge his death. 
After an engagement of ten hours, Washington capitulated 
on most favorable terms, and on the morning of July 4th, 
1754, his gallant little band of veterans marched out with 
the honors of war, drums beating and flags flying. 

I imagine I see the future Father of his Country at the 
head of his little army, on this eventful morning — away in 
the wilderness, far, far from the habitation of friends, sur- 
rounded by bitter enemies— proudly marching from his first 
battle-field, having dictated the terms of his own surrender! 
1 imagine I hear the whispering of Providence in the forest 
leaves, as his shield of protection guards the youth of twenty- ' 
one, while the finger of Omnipotence points his pathway to 
greatness. Washington marched back to Virginia, where he 
was honored by a vote of thanks by the Legislature of that 
Colony. 

Edward Braddock, commander-in-chief of the British and 
Provincial troops in America, arrived on the 2 2d of Febru- 
ary, 1755. Taking immediate command of the Western 
Expedition, he commenced his march from Wills Creek, 
now Cumberland, on the tenth of June, with about 2000 
British and Colonial troops, anxious to reach Fort du Quesne 
before it received reinforcements, accepting the road made 
by Washington's troops the yeir before. Passing by Fort 
Necessity, he arrived on the western summit of the Alleghany 
Mountains, where Colonel Dunbar was left in command of 
the rear-guard, while Braddock, with 120c men, boldly 
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pushed forward. Washington who held a Colonel's com- 
mission, consented to act as aid to Braddock. Knowing 
far better than his commander the perils of the march, and 
the kind of warfare they might expect, he ventured mod- 
estly to give advice founded upon his past experience. The 
haughty Braddock rebuked him, and ordered him to the 
rear, where his rough Virginians were. Washington, with- 
out a murmur, went to the rear, as any one may imagine, 
with a heavy heart, knowing full well the result to follow in 
the wake of his commander's ignorance. 

Braddock's obstinancy resulted in the utter ruin and de- 
feat of his army, and death to himself. 

Behold, on that beautiful morning, July 9th, the gay uni- 
forms and bright bayonets of the British army glistening in 
the morning's sun ; the columns proudly marching to the 
music of martial bands ; the wild forest resounding and 
re-echoing to sweet strains, mingled with the heavy tramp 
of brave men, as they march, unaware, into the very jaws 
of death ! See the head of the column, as it enters its forest 
tomb! Listen to the deadly volley after volley, vomiting 
forth death and destruction on every side ! From every 
hillock, bush, ravine, stump, tree and rock is hurled the 
death-dealing missiles into the faces of what, a few moments 
before, was considered a grand and invincible army, now a 
rabble, huddled together like sheep awaiting the slaughter. 
Rank after rank melted away; yet the brave Braddock must 
** maneuver according to European tactics or not at all." 
For three long hours exposed to a terrible fire, mingled with 
horrid savage yells, did flesh and blood stand, until Thomas 
Fausett (afterward pioneer of my native town) felled Brad- 
dock to the ground. Every mounted officer out of sixty, 
save Washington, was either killed or maimed. Here again 
is plainly seen the hand of Providence, shielding from harm 
one whose destiny He claims as His own. 
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The command falling upon Washington, he ordered the 
British regulars to the rear, while he protected their retreat 
by his Virginia militia. 

Stragglers having reached Camp Dunbar, on the moun- 
tains, in a terrifying manner related the disaster. Dunbar 
broke up camp, emptying magazines of powder upon the 
ground, scattering grape, canister and cannon-balls in pro- 
fusion over the hills, dismantling cannon by running them 
over steep precipices and into deep ravines, burning wagons, 
camp and garrison equipage. He made hasty tracks for 
Philadelphia, which he reached in August. General Brad- 
dock was carried to Dunbar's encampment, where he expir- 
ed, and was buried a few miles east of it, Washington per- 
forming the funeral services over his remains by torchlight. 
Braddock's routed army was conducted back by Washington. 
Thus ended the exf)edition of the ill-fated Braddock. 

I have thus briefly given an outline of events that have made 
historic places that I now desire to speak of, where located, 
their present appearance, and the country surrounding them 

D. G. Blythe, Esq., an eminent artist, who had under- 
taken the task of painting the Panorama of the .\lleghany 
Mountains, desired to throw the above mentioned places on 
canvas, in order to make a historical section of his painting. 
He started from Cumberland, June, 1855, and traversed the 
old Braddock road, taking sketches by the way. Your 
humble servant had the pleasure of accompanying him on the 
trip. My duty was an arduous one — holding the artist's 
horse while he placed the old road, tumbled huge mountains, 
and dashed handsful of sunset on paper, to be transferred on 
canvas. 

So well did Washington select the route for his road, that 
the surveyors of the National Road, years afterward, chose 
the same route, and it runs at times parallel and occasionally 
crosses it, which fact accounts for our party having no Com- 
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missary Department with us, for when night overtook us we 
generally found a neighboring Temperance Inn. The road 
made by the troops from Wills Creek or Cumberland to the 
Great Meadows can easily be traced, save where civiliza- 
tion's plough-share has demoralized the wilderness. The 
old camping-grounds, usually six miles apart, are soon de- 
tected by the moss-covered stone walls or dams that still 
hold in check the rushing mountain rills, where the weary 
soldier of long ago quenched his burning thirst. The 
bridges spanning the streams in places are still to be seen, 
though in a dilapidated condition. In passing over this por- 
tion of the road, one is surprised at the amount of labor it 
must have taken for the army to move even six miles a day. 
Mountains had to be scaled, hills leveled, rivers bridged, 
rocks blasted, trees felled and canons filled. 

On the third of July, we emerged from the gloom of the 
forest into what Washington and history call the Great 
Meadows — Fort Necessity. It was the anniversary of the 
gallant defence of that fort by Washington, which made it 
all the more interesting, and so inspired the artist that he 
threw it on the canvas, as he imagined it appeared while 
being defended. 

Fort Necessity, the first battle-ground of Washington, is 
situated in the southeast part of Fayette County, Penn- 
sylvania, and is known in history as the Great Meadows, 
from the fact that it is the only piece of level ground on the 
mountains traversed by the troops. It is about one mile in 
length by one fourth of a mile in width, while hills surround 
it. A small stream of water runs through the centre of it, 
and the only water available in the neighborhood for the use 
of an army. Here Washington built his fort with an angle, 
taking in a portion of the stream. . It is an awkward place 
for defence, and aware of this, and in order to obviate future 
criticisms, he named it Fort Necessity; for it was a neces- 
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sity for him thus to build it. For years the elements have 
battered it, until its rude walls of mud and stone are fast 
fading away. No monument marks this sacred ^pot. It 
would be an honor for our Government to spend a few dol- 
lars in erecting on the site where he who was '* First in War, 
First in Peace, and First in the hearts of his Countrymen,*' 
fought his first battle. I propose that the Grand Army of 
the Republic, throughout the entire country, inaugurate the 
first step in the Fort Necessity Monument Fund. 

Three miles west of Fort Necessity, and about fifty feet 
from the National Road, within a rail inclosure, stands an 
ancient monarch of the forest, wearing a weather-beaten 
hoard upon its surface bearing these words. *•' Braddock' s 
Grave,'' Here, beneath this old oak tree, 120 years ago, 
Washington paid the last sad tribute of respect over the 
remains of the brave though misguided Braddock. 

Three miles northwest from Braddock's Grave, deep 
down in a mountain gorge, where the thick foliage prevents 
the rays of heaven's sun from penetrating, stands a monu- 
ment of rough stone over the resting-place of the brave and 
courageous F'renchman, Juminville. On arriving at the 
point of rocks where the soldiers of Washington fired down 
upon the French, we hitched our animals and descended 
into what is known as the *^ Shades of Death" — oh, how sad 
and gloomy! — a quiet place for a warrior to rest. Here, in 
searching for relics, we unearthed a portion of a scarlet uni- 
form, with bright buttons. Blythe endeavored to sketch it, 
but, alas! it vanished, and where, but a moment before, 
was, to all appearances, a beautiful uniform, lay the common 
soil of the mountain. The cause of this old coat retaining 
its form and brightness for so many years, and disappearing 
so suddenly at the touch of light, I leave for the scientific 
to explain; and the name of him who owned and wore it, I 
leave for others to ascertain. 
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Washington's Springs are a mile and a half southwest of 
Juminville's Grave. What then was a dense forest is now 
a beautiful clearing, surrounded by a natural stone wall. 
Within its inclosure some enterprising individual has man- 
aged to create a farm and make a living. The springs from 
which Washington used to drink, and the old log and stone 
hut he used to eat and sleep in, yet remain, and are guarded 
with jealous care. It was while visiting these springs that 
an unknown writer gave to the world the following truthful 
sentences on the character of their first owner: 

** Washington is all our own — ^the founder of Liberty, the 
friend of Man. History and traditions are explored in vain for a 
parallel to his character. In the annals of modern greatness he 
stands alone, and the noblest names of antiquity lose their lustre 
in his presence. Born the benefactor of mankind, he united all 
those qualities necessary for an illustrious career. Nature made 
him great, he made himself virtuous, and on the pillars of a Na- 
tional Independence he laid the foundation of a Great Republic.** 

Well said, and a more befitting place could not have been 
found to inspire the author. 

Two miles northwest of Washington's Springs is an im- 
mense clearing on the mountain-top, where one can be- 
hold the great Mississippi Valley, stretching far away in the 
in the dim distance, while just beneath, nestled in the lap of 
luxury and beauty, the thriving village of Uniontown — the 
first monument of industry and civilization erected west of 
the Alleghanies — is plainly seen. It is where Dunbar en- 
camped. The clearing commences on the eastern slope, 
and extends over the summit and down the western slope, 
in all a distance of about three-fourths of a mile long by four 
hundred yards wide. The north line of the camp, and ex- 
tending nearly the whole length, is paved with rough moun- 
tain rock, the workmanship of which would put to blush 
contractors who pretend to pave our streets in approved 
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Style. No ploughshare has yet penetrated or overturned 
the work done by Dunbar's pavers. This part of the en- 
campment, no doubt, was their parade ground. Anywhere 
on this camp-ground, with the toe of your boot you may 
kick up grape and canister, bomb-shells and cannon balls, 
from their bed of harmless sulphur and saltpetre —once 
wicked gunpowder. On the south line of the camp is a 
steep precipice, over which the visitor can see two iron six- 
pound guns, lying across each other, in the same positions 
as the devastating hands had hurled them in their disgrace- 
ful flight from camp. As it will not pay to remove them, 
nobody disturbs them. May they ever remain just where 
they are, as monuments to perpetuate the events that here 
transpired in times that tried men's souls! 

Five miles from Dunbar's Camp, at the base of the moun- 
tain, is a beautiful tract of about three hundred acres of 
meadow land, where Braddock encamped on his march to 
Fort du Quesne. Braddock was so struck with the spot, 
which Nature had adorned with so much beauty and 
grandeur, that he had it fenced and claimed it as his own. It 
is now highly cultivated, and adorned with elegant build- 
ings, while sweet-scented flowers — the finishing stroke of the 
Almighty's pencil in completing the grand panorama of 
Nature — witl^ their richest fragrance perfume the air. Above 
the entrance to its magnificent grounds are written, **Brad- 
dock's Old Farm." 

The road from here to Braddock's Fields, his place of de- 
feat, is entirely obliterated by the traraip of civilization, and 
where once stood the stately oak and the hut of the red man, 
•waving grain fields delight the vision; and where once the 
the war-whoop, mingled with the sharp ^crack of the rifle, 
echoed and re-echoed, the noise of the factory and anvil fall 
upon the ear with delight. 

The place of Braddock's defeat is on the north bank of 
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the Monongahela River, distant from the city of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, ten miles. The ravine— the Indian trap, — 
where the army entered on that fatal day — is yet discernible. 
The husbandman gathers his grain from the same spot where 
the scythe of battle years ago reaped the harvest of death. 
The terror of battle is no longer depicted here. The groans 
of the wounded and the dying have long since died away, and 
the hills and valleys once trod by hostile feet resound with 
the shrill whistle of the locomotive and steamboat, the high- 
est type of civilization. May it ever be so, that our roman- 
tic hills and pleasant valleys may know no more of war, 
and the mantle of peace and prosperity never again be rent 
asunder ! 

Fifteen years have passed since I have visited these noted 
places ; yet memory, fond of lingering around places made 
sacred by the presence of Washington, wings its way back 
to the mountain-top, surveys the lovely landscape beneath, 
refreshes itself by the waters of Washington's Springs, looks 
proudly upon the dim and decaying outlines of Fort Neces- 
sity — the first battle- ground of the Father of his Country, 
glances sadly at the lone grave of the brave and haughty 
Braddock, hovers over the spot where Juminville fell, and 
views the clearing on the mountain-top, where Dunbar en- 
camped. Historic places — gems woven in the tiara by the 
hand of Providence, worthy the brow of Washington. 
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First Infantry Reprlmont California Volunteers, I dedicate those lines. 



This humble tribute is to thee, 

Brave men of Company ** D,** 
Who sleep the sleep that knows no wake, 
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Though bugles with their voices break 

The stillness where you lie — 
While warrior hosts with mighty tread 

And thundering trains pass by, 
Cannot recall the gallant dead 

Who are 'camped beyond the sky. 

Your march is o'er, and thou art free, 

Heroic dead of Company ** D," 
To join the spirit guard on high 

Whose camp ground, too, is in the sky- 
To answer ** roll call" when only He 
Shall sound the last grand reveille. 

Sacred to thy memory be. 

Departed dead of Company ** D," 
This chaplet which I weave for thee, 

In sorrow's deepest blight — 
Whilst o'er thy lonely graves to-night, 

The yellow star appears, 
And sheds his silver threads of light. 

Among my falling tears. 



■» »» 



PATRIOTIC LETTER NO. 1. 

TO THE HON. J. J. O. 

Gen. McDowell, Alcatraz, and the American Flag are 
triumphant. Black Chip, resigned his seat some time since 
in the halls of Alcatraz, and Weller has been elected to fill 
the vacancy. Beriah Brown, of the Press, is itching for a 
Secretaryship at Alcatraz, and I wouldn't be surprised if he 
got the appointment. If Gen. McDowell thinks as favor- 
ably of him as the Flag does, he will be there before long. 
Why don't you elect several members from San Jose to this 
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institution. It is my impression you are entitled to a few 
out of so many candidates. Weller and Brown are among 
the many who have started out those poor deluded traitors 
on the highways, in order to inaugurate rebellion in this State. 
Don't you think that hell stands appalled at such demons, 
and would meditate whether or not to receive them, for fear 
of their rebelling below. I think so. It is madness for 
Copperheads, either in this State or the Northern States, to 
try to inaugurate internal war in the loyal States in order to 
elect their man. That loyal men of America are wise 
enough and strong enough to elect Lincoln, move our armies 
to victory, and expunge slavery from the face of our fair 
land, to reunite in holy wedlock of ** E Pluribus Urtum" the 
truant States of the South, with the old flag still waving de- 
fiance to internal and infernal traitors, and external foes, 
no one doubts. What a happy day for the world; what a 
proud day for loyal America, when the sun in heaven rises 
on a country, with all the Stat-es cemented, with one heart, 
one destiny, one flag, on^ freedom and no slavery. The 
very Angels at God's right hand will join the chorus of 
earthly beings on that day, with hallelujahs the Lord reign- 
eth. But, oh, poor deluded traitor, wilt thou be ''able to 
stand," with your/garments saturated in the blood of the 
loyal brave, your ghastly face turned towards hell, crying 
aloud to the devil, " or any other man," to hide you from 
the gaze of loyal people. And so mote it be. 



«♦» 



IN MEMORIAM 

OF -MY FRIEND J. ROSS BROWNE. 



Death with his dark and icy wings, 
Athwart **Bag6da Hill*' he flings 
His shadow and his venom sting 
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Of woe ; and sorrow's withering blight, 
That noonday turns to darkest night, 
Around that cherished home. 

Not o'er "Bagoda Hill" alone, 

Does sorrow spread her gloomy pall, 

But on its wings, from zone to zone, 
It wafts the sad untimely fall. 
Of him who dared in life to stand 
An honest, upright public man. 

Temptation's snares beset his life. 
While seated high in public place. 
And coin-gloved hand, with jeweled knife, 

Was there to cut the silver lace. 
That bound his heart's integrity 
To God, to man and Liberty. 
But like the best and purest gold 

He proved himself to be — 
He'd spurn the hand that dare to hold 

Naught but true fidelity. 
Author, scholar, generous friend, 

Thy presence here we miss, 
But thy christian acts remain 

To enlighten and to bless. 



■<v» 



PATRIOTIC LETTER— NO. 2. 

TO HON. J. J. O. 

San Francisco, Feb. 26th, 1865. 
Surely the God of battles is on the side of the Union. 
The Sodom of the United States has fallen. Treason's egg is 
rotten, and thejong looked for chicken, to be named ** Con- 
federacy,'* didn't hatch out in that filthy nest, Charleston. 
The glorious old flag that came torn and bleeding from its staff 
on Sumter's wall, has again mounted its proud position, where 
it shall forever wave. Thank God for the victories gained 
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by our brave men over treason and corruption. The clank- 
ing of the chains of slavery is now distinctly heard above 
the roar of battle, as they fall from the limbs of enslaved 
humanity. What loyal man, whether he be from the North 
or from the South, that does not rejoice at this hour? 

The fall of Charleston and the restoration of the flag of 
the Union over Fort Sumter was celebrated here yesterday. 
Thousands flocked to Telegraph and Russian Hill to witness 
the firing from the forts and men-of-war. Precisely at 12 
o'clock the signal was given, and simultaneously every fort 
and war vessel belched forth their dreadful voices, that shook 
the very hills. It was a grand sight indeed as witnessed 
from Telegraph Hill. In the evening Montgomery street 
was ablaze. So goes the good work. It is my impression 
that the master had better taken the advice of his slave some 
time ago, as set forth in a song that is quite a favorite here 
now, when he says : 

**Coine back, Massa, come back, 
Come back, Massa, come back, 
Shake hands with Uncle Sam, 
And live a different man, 
And ^bide by the Constitushan," 

Three times three and a " tiger*' for the old flag on Sum- 
ter's battered walls. 



■» »» 



FLAG PRESENTATION TO THE SAN JOSE 

VOLUNTEERS. 

IN REPLY TO THE LADIES' ADDRESS. 

Ladies: In behalf of the San Jose Volunteers, I tender 
you their sincere thanks for the honor conferred upon them 
by the presentation of this beautiful flag, the stars and stripes. 
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No higher honor do they desire than to rally beneath its 
bright folds and defend their country's honor. No other 
motive but that of patriotism and love of country (swelling 
up as it does in your hearts) prompts you thus to bestow 
this time honored' flag upon those who have shown a dispo- 
sition to march at their country's call. And, I assure you, 
ladies, in return, that nothing but the just appreciation of the 
laws of our country prompted us to offer our services for its 
protection. This honored banner c ime to us through patriot 
blood. It is the flag of our fathers; under its folds they 
fought to preserve us a nation. We love it and intend to 
defend it. Although torn from its stiff* by Americans dis- 
loyal to the Government — fear not. Columbia's sons are 
rallying to the rescue, and freedom's banner will wave once 
more in triumph, from Maine to New Orleans. And those 
whom you have honored this evening stand ready and pledged 
to aid their brothers in the East (should an opportunity afford ) 
in carrying out this noble design. 

Our motto is onward and southward, until the old flag 
shall wave over every foot of Uncle Sam's great Farm. And 
our camp-song shall be 

**Up with that banner, wherever it shall call, 
- Millions shall rally around. 

A nation of freemen that moment shall fall, 

When its stars shall be trailed on the ground." 

Shame, oh shame! Everlasting disgrace be upon those 
who have dared to tear from its lofty position the flag of the 
only free government — the only safe asylum for the oppressed 
millions of earth. 

** Oh God, our banner save; 
Make it for ages wave; 

God save our flag.** 

And now.,-ladies, in conclusion, permit me once more to 
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thank you for this magnificent and patriotic gift — this 
cherished emblem, wrought by your fair hands and given to 
us as a token of honor — as a token of respect. And emanating 
as it does from the Union loving ladies of San Jose, it will 
never be forgotten, but is duly appreciated both by myself 
and those under my command. 

I now place it in the hands of the Color Guard of the 
San Jose Volunteers, in whose hands I consider it safe, for 
they have sworn to defend it under any and all circum- 
stances. 



EXTRACTS FROM A SPEECH, 

DELIVERED BEFORE THE SOLDIERS* LEAGUE, IN CONGRESS 
HALL, AT THE LAST GRANT CAMPAIGN. 

.*:& iii. y^ db jEs. 

While looking over this meeting, my thoughts were en- 
gaged in contemplating the grand and noble spectacle here 
presented of men from all parts of our land, who have 
passed through the fiery ordeal of war, assembled here to- 
night, not. as soldiers, but as citizens, deliberating upon the 
issues that agitate the public mind at the present time, and 
the wisest method to be pursued in maintaining the hoitor 
and dignity of a government, which they, but a short time 
ago wrested from the hands of their disloyal countrymen, 
who sought its destruction. 

« •» * -:?f ^ 

Why this meeting of old soldiers? Why are they mar- 
shalled separately from their fellow citizens? Why these 
old cheers that used to swell in volumes toward the sky 
around Richmond, Vicksburg and Atlanta? Why these fa- 
miliar words, ^* fall in," and the old camp jokes revived? 
Let the rumbling sound, as your old enemy advances toward 
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the National Capitol, answer: No Lee, no Johnston, no 
Beauregard — but men less worthy your steel, Horace Greely 
and Gratz Brown. 

Comrades, not since the bugles sang truce around Ap- 
pomatox Court House, and the Confederate flag lowered 
from the Rebel Capitol and their sentinel posts abandoned, 
have you been called upon to exert a greater watchfulness in 
your country's interest than at the present time. We are in 
the midst of another revolution — not military, but civil — 
not bullets but ballots are to determine the contest. Two 
grand political armies are equipping for the fight. One army 
is already encamped hard by the Constitution and the Union, 
and upon its banner are the same old stars and familiar 
stripes, with the reduction of the National debt, the decrease 
of taxation — peace with all the world and the honor of our 
country maintained both at home and abroad, written 
plainly upon its every fold and beaming from every star. 
General Grant, the Hero, Patriot and Statesman, is your 
leader. The other army is entrenched behind the Confede- 
rate debt, pensions to rebel soldiers, and old time slavery; 
above them waves the flag ofChippequa farmer, engraved upon 
its fold anarchy and ruin, desolation and rapine. Horace 
Greely Generalissimo, and this hungry rabble, who are thirst- 
ing for Government ** pap" and for the defeat of the soldier. 
President Grant, have for their battle cry—** No soldier for 
President." ** Soldiers are not Statesmen." We can refute 
this slander by referring them to ancient Greece and Rome, 
to modern France and young America. Let them learn 
from the pages of history, that the men who bared their 
breasts to the storm of battle, were the wisest rulers— and 
from the ruins of Empires and Republics, caused by the de- 
vastating hands of the professional political bummers— these 
men of war have moulded laws and reared monuments of 
civil rule, that time cannot efface. Men who have honest 
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patriotism, found amid the thunder of battle which made 

them true soldiers and able statesmen. 

« « « « « 

** Gen. Ord, see that the greatest vigilance is maintained 
along the whole line to night," was Grant's memorable order 
just before the fall of Petersburg and Richmond. Let us 
adopt it as our watchword, and see that the greatest vigil- 
ance is maintained along the whole line this campaign, and 
when the reveille is sounded on the morning of battle, let us 
all be found in line with sixty rounds of ballots, (not bul- 
lets,) discharge one for ourselves, and see that the rest hit 
the mark. Then when the shades of evening have passed 
quietly over the land — the shout of victory from the Atlan- 
tic, meeting midway of the continent the glad hallelujahs of 
the Pacific, mingling their melodies, waft the glad tidings 
of joy — Grant, the soldier, is President still. 



MOUNT TAMALPAIS. 



[A letter to my Nephew T. Skiles Gorley, a resident of Uniontown, Penn.] 



San Francisco, Sept. 20th, 1874. 

I shall endeavor to give you a description of a trip to 
Mount Tamalpais, one of the highest peaks near San Fran- 
cisco. You will perceive that it is written in haste, and 
must necessarily be excused from all mistakes, but may serve 
to give you some idea of the beautiful scenery around the 
Bay. 

Sabbath morning, Sept. 13th, was set apart, on our part, 
to worship God on the summit of one of his eternal monu- 
ments, whose peak pierces the very skies. San Francisco, 
noted for its bustle and confusion on week days, lay as quiet 
as a sleeping infant on this holy Sabbath morn. No sound 
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or tread disturbs the sleeping and overtaxed brain of its 
inhabitants as we early and hurriedly made our arrangements 
for the contemplated trip. A dense fog had settled over the 
city, preventing the sun's rays from illuminating its' wide 
streets and elegant buildings, which made it all the more 
sad and in keeping with the solemnity of the hour. Nine 
o'clock found us on board the ferry-boat in the northern 
part of the city, and here congregated on the deck, in the 
cabin, fore and aft, hundreds, who like ourselves, were 
fleeing from an overcrowded city to find some place where 
brain and muscle might find repose, and commune with God 
in his own great temple, whose carpets are of the richest 
and variegated verdure; whose dome, the wide spreading 
branches, and whose spires, the everlasting hills. 

As we glided over the waters of the beautiful bay, we had 
a fine view of Alcatraz Island, Fort Point, Point San Jose 
and Angel Island, with their huge guns frowning upon us at 
all angles. An hour's ride brought us to the village of Sau- 
celito, on the opposite shore, in Marin county. Here we 
procured animals for our tedious ride to the summit of 
Tamalpais. Our company consisted of Hon. H. R. Reed, 
the early and daring California traveller, Capt. Morgan, 
(who entered this port with his vessel long before the dis- 
covery of gold, and has remained ever since,) Robert Flen- 
nikin, and myself. Having refreshed the inner man, we 
mounted our steeds and headed mountainward. Our course 
lay north, by trail, distant fifteen miles, over hills, deep 
canons, steep declivities and high mountains. The first ten 
miles of the journey was over the foot-hills of the monster 
Tamalpais, each hill being as high as your own Pine Knob. 
These foot-hills are destitute of trees, but covered with nutri- 
tious bunch grass, where hundreds of milch cows are grazing. 
Two and a half hour's ride brought us to the base of the 
grand old mountain, whose summit we aspire to stand upon. 
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Here the clear and cold waters of the Big Laguna invites 
us to dismount and refresh. Underneath the thick foliage 
we partake of lunch, composed of sandwiches washed down 
by California wine, vintage 1785. We are now ready for 
the ascent, and up we go through underbrush and clus- 
tering vines — now in a clearing, we look far down and see 
the Big Laguna winding like a silver thread, to the ocean, 
while far above us a mammoth redwood grove, dark and dis- 
mal — giant trees, standing two and three hundred feet high — 
while far above them are the rugged and bold granite rocks, 
encircling the entire hill, resembling some old deserted forti- 
fication of the Aztecs, and still far above them yet, with its 
head caressed by the summer clouds, the summit of Tamal- 
pais. Up we go, single file, following the trail, which leads 
through all kinds of scenery, and into places where a mis- 
step of our animal would hurl us 2,000 feet below. 

We are now standing upon the summit of Tamalpais, 3,000 
feet above the level of the sea, awe-stricken and bewildered 
at the scene before us. Yonder, away to the north, is dimly 
seen the snow-capped Shasta. To the eastward can be seen, 
stretching along and far up against the blue sky, the snowy 
peaks of the Sierra Nevadas, while starting at their base and 
running south to the coast range of mountains, are the 
Sacramento, San Joaquin, Sonoma and Napa valleys, dotted 
over with live oaks and forests of fruit trees, farm houses, 
villages and vineyards, and net- worked by railroads, while 
through the whole flow the Sacramento, San Joaquin and 
Russian rivers, mingling their waters and emptying into the 
Bay of San Francisco. 

Yonder to the south, in wonderful majesty and sublimity, 
the restless, though not boisterous. Pacific, while riding upon 
its bosom are the ** white winged" messengers of Peace and 
Commerce, passing to and fro through the ** Golden Gate," 
ladened with the products of the Occident and the rich 
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fabrics of the Orient. Beneath us the beautiful Bay of Frisco, 
with its islands and fortifications — San Francisco, too, with 
its spires, domes and minarets, gilded by the rays of the de- 
clining sun, can be seen, girdled by a forest of masts car- 
rying the ensigns of all nations, and opposite, nestled in a 
forest of loveliness, at the base of the Coast Range Mountains, 
is the city of. Oakland and the villages of San Antonio, 
Alameda and San Leandro, all of which make up a picture 
truly grand and inspiring. 

We are loath to leave such a scene of enchantment, but 
the evening shades warn us away. It is now too late to re- 
trace our steps homeward, and by invitation of Capt. Morgan 
we start for his home, distant six miles, at the foot of 
Tamalpais, where we arrived somewhat fatigued and damp- 
ened in enthusiasm — but a splendid supper and excellent 
beds made all difficulties seem pleasant. Monday found us 
at home somewhat sore, but filled with admiration at what 
we beheld of God* s handiwork on that holy Sabbath day. 
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The ever shifting scenes of life 

Upon the stage of time, 
Displays the palft of manly strife, 

And baseness of mankind. 

The curtain rises up to-day — 

Audience awaits with smiles or frowns, 
To lift you up by what they say, 

Or harshly let you down. 

The stage of to-day is, so I am told, 

Not at all as it used to be. 
Actors are ^ged by the 'mount of gold, 

Held up for the audience to see. 
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There goes one upon this stage, 

In wisdom's shining gown, 
But poor, I know, is this wise sage 

And I'll bet they'll let him down. 

Upon this stage there steps a clown, 

A perfect human gopher, 
And I'll bet my hat he don't come down, 

For he's held up there by Ophir. 

So he who enters for a prize. 

Must wear a golden crown 
And if he don't I'll bet my eyes, 

They'll shortly fetch him down. 



NOTES OF A TRIP TO NORTHERN CALL 

FORNIA AND OREGON. 



EUREKA. 

Got ashore at 12. o'clock; took rooms at the Russ House; 
found it very pleasant. From what I have seen of Eureka I 
have formed a very favorable opinion of it. More of a 
business town than I anticipated. I find five steam saw 
mills, two shingle machines, two machine shops, two ship- 
yards, one foundry, three churches, two school houses. 
Two mills have 108 horse power engines, one mill 120 horse 
power engine. Eureka has a population of 1500 inhabitants. 
A beautiful and thriving town, with whole-souled people. 

GOLD BLUFF AND A TRIP TO CRESCENT CITY. 

The mines of this place, owned and worked by Mr. Hall, 
extend a distance of four miles up and down the creek. 
The ocean, in imitation of the miner engaged in his daily 
toil, brings forth the precious ore from the bed-rock and 
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piles it upon the beach. Gold Bhifif derives its name from 
the yellow bluffs that tower up perpendicular from three to 
four hundred feet in height, while embedded in their gravel 
base are huge redwood trees, petrified. Here is a vast field 
for the scientific man. An excellent fort is built here by 
the proprietor of the mines, to protect the settlers in case 
of an Indian outbreak. It is called Fort Hall. At this 
point we learned the news that Seymour and Blair were 
placed in the front rank of Democracy, in order to be 
sacrificed in the great political contest next November. 

Left Gold Bluff at 6i o'clock a. m. for Crescent City, and 
after a ride of twelve hours, over mountains, through ravines, 
steep declivities, dark forests — the like no man can describe 
' — we arrived at Crescent City at 8 o'clock a. m. On our way 
we passed many Indians on the trail with whom we talked 
in regard to the two white men killed by the Indians, near 
the mouth of the Klamath. About noon we reached the 
Klamath River, and engaged three Indians to take us over. 
They stripped our animals of saddle and pack, placing them 
in a canoe ten feet long and one and one-half feet deep, then 
ordered us in. Three Indians and three white men, with 
heavy saddles and packs, make quite a load for a small 
canoe. We held fast to the ropes of our animals, and pushed 
out. It was a frightful swim for our horses, and a danger- 
ous ride for ourselves. Our little boat was loaded to the 
guards, and dipped twice in the passage, but the Indians are 
good boatmen and landed us safely on the shore. On 
landing we found a squad of U. S. soldiers, who have just 
arrived from Camp Lincoln, and were hunting the Indians 
that killed Brison and his companion a few days before. 
The distance travelled this day was forty- five miles. 

CRESCENT CITY. 

Crescent City, the county seat of Del Norte county, is a 
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mere wreck of its former self. The glory of former days has 
departed. It sits dreary and sad by the ocean side. The 
sea is making inroad on the town at a dangerous rate. Huge 
logs are piled up on the front and cross streets, washed there 
by the tide, that are almost immovable, while whole side- 
walks are demolished for several squares. Owners of 
property on Front street are compelled to erect bulkheads 
around their houses, in order to keep their enemy at bay. 
There are several fine residences, one school house, two 
churches, three hotels, and any amount of rum holes. By 
the kindness of Sheriff Wall and Mr. Dickinson we were 
shown every place of note. The Odd Fellows' and Masons' 
Halls are tastefully arranged, and both Orders are prosper- 
ous. In a saloon can be seen the pilot wheel of the ill-fated 
Brother Jonathan ; but here hangs a sad tale, too sad and 
well known to be reiterated. It may be well to add, that I 
visited the graves of those who were swallowed up in the 
mighty deep by that distressing accident, who will sleep 
there until ocean and earth shall give up their dead. 

" At their feet the ocean surges, 
With its never-ceasing roar ; 
Singing war songs, chanting dirges, 
Evermore, ah ! evermore. 

** Thus the ocean of to-morrow, 
Breaks upon life's rocky shore, 
With its turmoil — with its sorrow — 
Evermore, ah ! evermore.'* 

JACKSONVILLE. 

Found this part of the country settled up by rebel soldiers, 
mostly from Pap Price's army, and who take delight in 
naming their children after their favorite Generals. Pass- 
ing through this valley, and, after ascending and descending 
a mountain, we came to the valley of Applegate. Exten- 
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sive mining operations have taken place along Applegate 
river, but are now abandoned by the whites and placed in 
the hands of Chinamen. Jacksonville is situated in Rogue 
River Valley. It is quite a lively place, indeed. Fine 
churches, school houses, beautiful residences, handsome 
stores, and miserable hotels. Has a population of 600, and 
a majority for treason. Rogue River Valley is 36 miles long 
and 20 miles wide. Find two newspaper offices. One paper 
devoted to the cause of our country, the other in the interest 
of treason and the Democratic party. I find Brick Pome- 
roy*s paper scattered broadcast throughout this section of 
the country. 

YREKA. 

Yreka is a beautiful mountain town — -is the county seat of 
Siskiyou county. Has a population of 1500. Here I took 
a horseback ride, upon a mountain overlooking the town and 
surrounding country. Here, on the top of this mountain, I 
had a splendid view of Mount Shasta. How grand and 
magnificent, towering heavenward, it stands 14,444 feet 
above sea level, a giant as it were, guarding the lesser hills 
'round about, proud of its hoary head, glistening in the sun 
rays, and bidding defiance to its hot breath to rob him 
of his ancient crystal crown. Proud monarch of the moun- 
tain, monument of God's great power. 

FORT JONES. 

This place derives its name from a Government fort situ 
ated near this place. The fort is abandoned, but the Govern- 
ment still holds the property. Fort Jones is situated in 
Scott Valley, surrounded by excellent farms and paying 
mining claims. It is destined to be a large inland town. 

THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. 

While here visiting the mines in Scott, Oro Fino and 
Quartz Valleys, a thunder storm came up on the mountains 
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round about. Lightning, thunder and rain played their 
parts to perfection. The lightning danced beautifully around 
the mountain tops to the music of crashing thunder, while 
the storm cloud wept for joy, and the sun, with its bright, 
laughing face, kissed Mount Shasta, and threw its golden 
arms around the angry elements, as if to lull them into quiet- 
ness. But the lightning appeared mad, and flitted here and 
there touching off heaven's artillery, causing peal after peal, 
crash after crash, until the mountain appeared like one vast 
flaming fortress, hurling death and destruction on every side. 
The scene lasted several minutes, when the echoes of the 
thunder, like the artillery of a retreating army, died away in 
the distance, and the clouds, like the smoke of battle, lifted — 
but unlike the scene after battle, it was bright and brilliant, 
joyous and gay. Went fishing during the day, and made a 
speech for Grant and Colfax in the evening. 

WEAVERVILLE 

Is a handsome mining town and is the capital of Trinity 
county. It is situated 2,162 feet above the level of the sea, 
has a population of 1,200 and a majority for Grant and Col- 
fax, sure. I find here costly stores, hotels and private resi- 
dences ; but, like all mining towns, is on the decline. " For 
miles around, the earth has been thrown up, mountains 
leveled, and streams turned from their natural course. The 
Tower House is the handsomest place I have ever seen in my 
travels. Fine orchards, excellent fruit, tall trees and beau- 
.tiful flowers, clear streams and plenty of trout. From Wea- 
verville I went to Shasta, Red Bluffs, Tehama, Oroville, 
Marysville, Sacramento, and arrived in San Francisco August 
13th. To give a description of every place, with all the little 
incidents occurring, would take more time than I have to copy 
them from my memorandum. Suffice it to say, however, 
that I took time to feel the political puls.e, and find it beating 
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healthy. The 6ld soldiers— atid I met many — are on the war 
path, following their old general to victory once more* 



■«♦» 



OUR LAND. 



From Heaven's hand came this fair land- 
Home of freedom from God to man, 
Whose precious ores and fruitful soil, 
Invites the rich, and the man of toil, 
From every land, from every sea. 
To taste its fruits of Liberty ! 

Baptized in many a battle's fire, 
Where sank to rest the patriot sire, 
Whose blood all crimson dyed the field, 
That this free land might never yield. 
One inch of freedom's rightful claim. 
To her oppressor's galling chain. 

Oppressed of earth, look up ! behold, 
The shepherd's sign appears of old, 
A star is risen in tne west afar, 
'Tis Heaven's light, 'tis freedom's star, 
To guide and guard thy pathway free, 
To the land where dwells sweet Liberty. 



ANECDOTES OF JAMES LICK. 



A LITTLE LOVE AFFAIR — THE STORY OF A MILL. 



When James Lick was a young man, he fell in love with a 
miller's daughter, in Pennsylvania. Young Lick faced the 
stern old miller, and asked for the hand of his daughter. 
Now, James Was a poor young man, but honest and in- 
dustrious, and withal, full of pride. The old man refused to 
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grant James' request, and advised him not to ** marry until 
he had a competency to support a wife." These remarks 
were rather humiliating to young Lick's pride, and with 
emphasis he replied, '* Sir, I shall see the day, when your 
boasted mill would not make a respectable wheat ' bin' for 
the one that I shall own." Years passed, and James Lick 
erected in Santa Clara County. California, a mill, the ma- 
chinery of which is solid mahogany. Shortly after its erec- 
tion he had photographs taken of the inside and outside of 
his mill, and sent them to the miller, who had refused him 
the hand of his daughter. 

THE WAGER. 

Two or three years ago, Mr. Lick contracted with Frank 
Hamilton, of Santa Clara County, to put in a large crop of 
wheat in a field near San Jose. The work done, Hamilton 
called for his pay. Lick refused to pay, as he alleged that 
the work was not done according to contract. Hamilton 
brought suit and won. Lick appealed to the higher court, 
and again lost. A friend met Hamilton, and said that 
''Lick would pay him in greenbacks." ** No," replied 
Hamilton, " he is not that kind of a man. We are friends, 
and have been for years, and he regrets this little unpleasant- 
ness as much as I do, but honestly believes he is rights and 
inasmuch as he is defeated, he will pay the amount in gold." 
**Well," said Hamilton's friend, ** I'll bet you ten dol- 
lars he pays you in greenbacks." The money was put up, 
and Hamilton lost — Lick paid in currency. Meeting Lick 
one day in San Jose, Hamilton said, ** It is not the loss of 
the money that I regret, but the high appreciation of you as 
a man. I bet ten dollars on your manhood, and lost." 
Parties standing by at the time, explained to Mr. Lick the 
nature of the bet — and he went forthwith and placed ten 
dollars in the hand of a friend, to be handed over to Hamil- 
ton. 
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SHE GOT HER MATCH. 



I was a stage passenger, bound for Oregon, and it was my 
good fortune to fall in with the jolliest travelling companions 
that any stage-coach ever carried. There was a young lady 
in the company, just out from the States, and she sparkled 
as brilliantly with wit as the globules of the finest cham- 
pagne. She was quick at repartee, and she got the best of 
every one in the stage-coach — so much so, that we were 
afraid to open our mouths for fear that she would find some- 
thing in what we would ?ay to make us look and feel ridicu- 
lous. In fact, to use a California expression, she dried us 
up, and we sat there like Egyptian mummies, and if it had 
been possible for any one to have looked in upon us, they 
would have sworn that she was a teacher of deaf and dumb- 
mutes. At Yreka, Cal., we were favored by an addition to 
our stage family in the person of A. W. Lester, a SanPran- 
cisco mercantile travelling agent. Lester had scarcely taken 
his seat, when our lady friend took his measure, as she no 
doubt thought, correctly. But after a few passes at wit, it 
was evident that she had met her match. In the course of 
their conversation, she said : 

*' Are you going to Oregon, Sir?" 

''Yes, Miss;" replied Lester — ** and you?" 

''Oregon — town of Albany, Sir." 

" Ah, indeed — I am well acquainted there. It is a fine 
place," said Lester. 

" Good society I suppose?" 

" Oh, yes; have you not been there?" 

" No Sir; this will be my first visit." 

"Is it possible" replied Lester — " well you will be aston- 
ished." 

"Why do they call Oregon the webfoot country," she 
asked. 
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** I was just going to tell you that you would be aston- 
ished/' 

''Astonished at what, Sir?'* 

'* To see the people and especially the ladies webfooted.*' 

'* Why, how you do talk — what do you mean?" 

*' I am explaining to you how Oregon got the name of 
* webfoot country,' and it is because the people there have 
webs like a duck between their toes, caused no doubt by the 
continuous wet weather, and as nature provides the water 
fowl with webs, so that they can navigate . the water easily, 
so it appears that nature's laws hold good with the human 
family under similar circumstances." 

** Do you§up^ose, Sir, that I believe you for a moment?" 

'* I cannot help what you believe. Miss, but if it should be 
my pleasure to meet you again in two years from this time 
in Oregon, (and you are frank,) you will tell me that you 
know by experience, that what I now tell you is correct." 

At this point of the conversation, the lady showed signs of 
anger, and the merriment evinced by the passengers did not 
tend to quench the flame. 

** Do you mean to insult the ladies of Oregon by such 
conversation. Sir?" 

*' Not at all. Miss, I am only telling you what I know to be 
a fact. I have the honor and pleasure of having a webfoot 
wife, and I certainly would not insult her." 

Here her good-natured face assumed its original pleasant 
features, and she broke out into a loud and merry laugh that 
echoed through the wood which we were then passing. Com- 
posing herself, she said : 

** Oh, what a man you are. Are you not joking?" 

** Well now, we will soon be in Jacksonville, Oregon, and 
you will see for yourself. When we go to the dinner table, 
young girls will wait upon us in their bare feet, and when 
they reach over the table for anything, their toes spread out, 
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exposing their webs, and that is your chance to be satisfied 
as to the truth or falsity of what I say. ' ' 

The stage reached Jacksonville. Dinner was announced. 
A space had been left at the table for our company. I had 
the honor of escorting the young lady to the table. Lester 
sat directly opposite us. The table was filled with the regu- 
lar boarders, who stared the young lady almost out of counte- 
nance, till she showed signs of embarrassment. At this junc- 
ture, in rushed the waiter girls, and sure enough in their 
bare feet. Lester motioned the young lady to look. She 
cast her eyes down and saw the bare feet, and without wait- 
ing to see their webs, she burst into a loud laugh, and cram- 
ming her napkin into her mouth she ran out of the dining- 
room. One at a time, did our company fall away from the 
table in fits of laughter. The landlord looked indignant, 
and the boarders felt insulted. I felt mortified and went to 
the landlord, apologized, and explained our conduct, and 
requested him to go into the dining-room and explain mat- 
ters there. .The landlord was a noted wag in that town, 
and he appreciated our situation. He went into the dining 
room and it was not long before we heard the clapping of 
hands and great merriment at the table. Suffice it to say 
that our party was lionized, especially the young lady and 
Lester, for the brief hour we remained at the hotel. As the 
stage drove off we received three cheers from the hotel guests. 



A YOUNG HERO. 



In these days of hoodlumism, when the wise heads of our 
City Fathers are perplexed in solving the problem of 
" What shall we do with our boys?" and while the Police 
Department is puzzled in putting a stop to the various 
crimes which these young vagabonds are continually com- 
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mitting, it is refreshing to run across-a young man who has 
the moral courage to face honest work, and labor faithfully 
for the support of himself, an invalid mother, and two 
sisters and a brother younger than himself. It is seldom 
that such a boy is found now-a-days. But I found one^ and 
I will tell you where. 

I was seated near the stove in the office of a hotel in Gold 
Hill, Nev., last winter, having just returned from the 
theatre at Virginia City, when a young lad entered, and 
seated himself behind the stove, and opposite to me. He 
was ^ manly looking boy, and acted as though he was tired. 
He cast his eyes up at the clock, took off his hat, and ran 
his fingers through his thick head of hair, and leaned for- 
ward to the fire. We were alone, and I ventured a conver- 
sation. I said : 

** It is rather late for you to be up, is it not, young man?" 

** No, sir," he replied '; ** twelve o* clock is my hour for 
knocking off work." 

** Where do you work?" I asked. 

** At the mines, sir." 

* How old are you ?" 

** Not quite seventeen years of age, sir*" 

** Have you any objection to giving me your name?" 

** My name, sir, is Chas. F. Smith." 

*• Do you board at this hotel?" 

** Oh, no, sir; I am keeping house, but I frequently come 
in here to get warm, before starting home, as I live quite a 
distance from here." 

** You certainly can't be married?" I said, smilingly. 

** No, sir; but I have a family to support, nevertheless. 
My mother is an invalid, and I have two sisters and a brother 
younger than myself." 

** Are you their only support?" 

** Yes, sir." 
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** Well, certainly, you deserve a world of credit, my 



son. 



** Oh, no; I am old enough and have been strong enough; 
but lately I was attacked by pneumonia, which compelled 
me to abandon underground work, and now my wages do 
not amount to so much as formerly." 

** Are you not well now?" 

** No, sir; but by taking chloroform in milk, I am enabled 
to keep at work." 

** Are your sisters and little brother at home with you?" 

** My little brother is, but I have' my sisters in school at 
Reno. I am striving to give them an education, so that 
they may be able some day to take care of themselves." 

** It must take most all your earnings to keep house and 
school your sisters, does it not?" 

** It cost me only $40 per month for my sisters,' and 
about $50 per month for house and clothing expenses." 

** Have you ever attended school?" 

** One winter is all; but I am considered a very good 
mathematician, and I read and write very well." 

** Some one who is able should take an interest in your 
welfare, and place you in a position where your seeming 
intelligence warrants — a place where you could exercise and 
improve the splendid natural 'abilities which you are so 
abundantly blessed with." 

** 1 am studying bookkeeping during my spare hours, 
and am in hopes by and by to obtain a better position than 
my present hard one. But I am not afraid of work." 

^* I hope in God*s name you may, my son," I said. 

** Thank you, sir. I must go now. Good night." 

May Heaven's blessings ever attend the efforts of that 
brave young man. Would that every hoodlum in San Fran- 
cisco could have heard this manly youth answer my ques- 
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tions. They would have hung their guilty heads in shame 
under the withering rebuke of their indolence and worth- 
lessness. 



» ^ 



TO MY WIFE, 

ON THE EIGHTEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF OUR MARRIAGE. 



Some eighteen years have passed, to-night, 

Since you and I began, dear wife, 
Our journey down the world's rough flight 

Of ever-changing steps of time, together— 
Yet together still we keep — 

And by God's grace we may forever — 
'Till death alone, in quiet sleep. 

Shall carry us o'er the river. 



RE-UNION OF FAYETTE COUNTY CITI- 
ZENS IN CALIFORNIA. 



San Francisco, June 15th, 1870. 

Five former citizens of old Uniontown had a re- union on 
the evening of the 3d inst., at the residence of T. B. Lewis, 
Esq., in this city, viz: Gen. Geo. W. Bowie, Col. Elisha 
Ludington, H. A. Gorley and Robert Flenniken. 

The banquet was given on the occasion of a visit of our 
old friend. Colonel Ludington: 

At four o'clock on the afternoon of the 3d, might have 
been seen a four-horse carriage, containing the above named 
individuals, preceded by a splendid brass band, winding 
their way through the crowded thoroughfares, until they 
arrived at the elegant grounds and home of T. B. Lewis. A 
beautiful array of fair ladies decorated the spacious ver- 
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andah and greeted our coming with the waving of hand- 
kerchiefs, while a splendid dinner awaited to refresh usy 
which made it altogether pleasant and agreeable. Wit, hu- 
mor, sentiment and champagne flowed freely. * 'Goblets 
were drank and drank again," in honor of old Uniontown, 
Fayette county, their worthy citizens and historic places. 

Memory winged its way back to the past — and stood upon 
**Pine Knob," and viewed the lovely landscape below. We 
were home again, and boys once more. 

After dinner music and dancing was the order of the eve- 
ning. So pleasantly did time pass, that we were unconscious 
of the hours consumed. The sun alone, rising above Mt. 
Diablo, and, throwing its golden stream of light on the 
placid bay, that lies nestled at the base of giant mountains, 
just in front of Mr. Lewis' home, reminded us that we must 
away. '*A11 hands ready for home." *VNo, no," shouted 
our whole-souled host, '* breakfast before we part." While 
awaiting, the band took position on the porch and discoursed 
sweet music, which contrasted well with the beautiful morn- 
ing, mingled with the wild and mellow song of the California 
lark. Suffice it to say, we enjoyed ourselves hugely, and 
our re-union, together with the kind hospitality of our 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Lewis, will long be remembered by 
those who were present. 

It might be well on this occasion to give a brief sketch of 
the career of those hailing from Uniontown, who have bore 
a somewhat conspicuous part in our late rebellion, and the 
early settlement of this coast. 

Mr. T. B. Lewis arrived in California eighteen years ago, 
and like all early comers, broke for the mines. He was en- 
gaged in mining in the northern, middle and southern mines 
of California — at times successful and then again unsuccess- 
ful. Becoming somewhat discouraged, he turned his mind 
to a larger field of operations. He, with a few companions. 
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pushed far north and discovered the famous gold mines in 
the Cariboo country. Returning to the settled part of 
British Columbia, he became identified with its interests. 
He built the first wagon-road for the British Government in 
British Columbia, which was considered one of the most 
stupendous works ever undertaken in that country. Moun- 
tains had to be scaled, grades regulated, streams and rivers 
spanned, and canons crossed. The most enterprising and 
energetic Englishmen were afraid to undertake so hazardous 
a task, and predicted the inability of Lewis to complete the 
job. Yet Lewis, the Lafayette countian, the American, un- 
daunted, pushed his work to completion, a distance of 350 
miles, amid the acclaim of all English and American resi- 
dents. He took quite an active part in the Indian wars of 
the North, and was conspicuous in the coimcils of the peo- 
ple of the frontier — advancing ideas which resulted in their 
permanent peace and safety, and ultimate happiness and 
thriftiness. Four years ago he made San Francisco his home, 
and by his business qualifications he became the leader in 
real estate enterprise. He now sits down under his own vine 
and fig tree, happy and contented, making all around htm 
feel the warmth of his own big soul. As a Uniontown boy, 
we admire him. 

Gen. George W. Bowie fought his way through the Mexi- 
can war, and came to this State in 1849. A splendid law- 
yer, he became a leader in the old whig party. After its 
death he espoused the cause of the Republican party, and 
became conspicuous as a leader in its ranks. On the break- 
ing out of the rebellion, he raised the 5th Infantry regiment, 
California Volunteers, joined the column from California, 
and marched over dreary sand deserts to the Rio Colorado 
and Rio Grande, fighting Confederates and Indians all the 
way. For his meritorious services he was breveted Brigadier 
General, U. S. V. He is now Naval Officer of this coast. 
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As a scholar, soldier and gentleman he has no superior. 
Hailing from Fayette, we are proud of him. 

Colonel Elisha Ludington is too well and favorably known 
to you to add to his already fair name and fame. His pa- 
triotism and fidelity to the country isv fresh in the minds of 
your readers. He is now Inspector General of this coast. 
Brave boy, we love him. 

Richard Irwin joined old Co. H, 2d Penn. Volunteers 
for Mexico 1846 — distinguished himself, as you are aware, in 
that war, came to this State in 1849. He took an active 
part in politics, and was elected Lieutenant-Governor of the 
State. He is now dead, and calmly rests on the mountain 
side near his home in Plumas county. 

Dr. H. H. Downer crossed the plains in the year 1849, 
and settled in Santa Clara county, where he now resides, 
surrounded by all the luxury of a prince. He has often 
been tendered the highest positions in the gift of the people 
of his county, but always declining — preferring quietude. 
We were deprived of the pleasure of his company at our re- 
union, on acount of his having, a few days previous, a ter- 
rible encounter with a highwayman, which resulted in the 
complete annihilation of the would-be unlawful tax collector, 
and the loss of one of his fingers. He is one of Fayette's 
whole-souled productions. 

Capt. Robert Duncan arrived in this State in 1848. He 
served on this coast as Lieutenant in the 2d Cavalry, Cali- 
fornia Volunteers, during the late war — distinguished him- 
self in several Indian battles, and was honorably mentioned 
in Genieral Orders. At the close of the rebellion he went 
to Mexico, joined the Republican Army, and fought against 
the French. He commanded a splendid company of Mexi- 
can Lancers, and was honorably mentioned in the General 
Orders. He is engaged in merchandizing in Vallejo, Cal., 
opposite Mare Island. 



FUN. ' 6l 

Isaac Minor left Uniontown in the early days of the gold 
excitement. Though but a youth, he had all the qualities 
requisite to meet and surmount all difficulties that block- 
ades the paths of early adventurers. He was engaged in 
mining, packing, and speculating, and by his honesty, per- 
severance, and economy, he became popular and rich. His 
home is in Humboldt county, Cal., where he enjoys his 
wealth with his good wife and beautiful children, with the 
mildness and simplicity of his good heart. Fayette county 
never produced a more genial and warm-hearted man than 
Isaac Minor. 

Robert Flenniken arrived in Cal. in 1865, and made San 
Francisco his home. By perseverance, energy, and good 
business qualifications, he rose from a salesman to a proprie- 
tor of one of our leading dry goods houses. He is the third 
son of the Hon. R. P. Flenniken, who represented our 
country as Minister Plenipotentiary at Court of Denmark, 
under Polk's administration. Robert Flenniken is sur* 
rounded by his family and is happy. May it ever be thus 
with him. 

As for myself, I have paddled my canoe thus far success- 
fully, and by the assistance of Providence I hope to land on 
the other side O. K. 



<♦» 



FUN. 



**COCOS" ON THE BRAIN. 



A friend' of ours in San Francisco, who is largely interested 
in Cocos Island treasure seeking, sends us, as a New Year's 
gift, an elegantly mounted gold pen and holder, and to 
our associate a surperb pair of riding gloves, accompanied 
with the following characteristic letter, which we publish 
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entire, with the exception that we have changed the signa- 
ture so that nobody in San Jos6 can recognize it. 

San Francisco, Dec. 30th. 

Friend Owen : I send you a gold pen, with mahogany holder, 
as a New Year's present. The pen is made from gold taken from 
the deposit on Cocos Island ; the holder was made from a mahog- 
any stick brought from the Island by some of the returned crew. 
The gloves are for Cottle ; they are made from wild hog skin. 
The hog was captured and skinned on Cocos Island and the skin 
tanned in this city. The tusks of this ferocious animal I am hav- 
ing turned into cane-heads. I would send you both some guano 
from Cocos Island, but — [excuse us, if you please — Ed. Mercury.] 
I want you to wield the pen sent, in the great cause of freedom 
and down-trodden humanity ; and I want Cottle to wear the gloves 
in remembrance of the bachelor boars that roam in freedom over 
Cocos Island. ** Long may you wave.'* 

Accept the congratulations of the season. 

H. A. G— Rii— Y. 

With many thanks for our friend's kind remembrance, we 
desire to say there is but one thing lacking now to make our 
happiness complete. We want the photograph of the man 
who captured the **wild hog!" Please send it to us, Cap- 
tain. 



^•^ 



THE NEW YEAR— 1876. 



The following lines were suggested on hearing the cannons 
firing, and the bells ringing the old year out and the new one 
in, while passing a pleasant time with a few social friends: 

Hark ! boom, boom — ^for a spell ; 

Ah, 'tis the cannon's voice; 
List ! cling, clong — 'tis the bell — 

. Hurrah ; let us rejoice — 
'Tis the old year's parting knell — 
It's gone. Old year farewell. 
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Now, all together let us yell — 
Hip, hip, hurrah. The welkin rings 
The old year out and the new^ one in. 
Give us your hand, old boy, 

And good wishes for the season ; 
Long may you live to enjoy 

Many such, for various reasons, 
(/ome, fill your glasses from this station — 
The hundred mile post of our nation — 
And drink to the heroes, who in consternation 

Put to flight King George's minions, 
When down went their fists on the old ** Declaration." 
Fill up again — ^here's our opinion 

Of this great Yankee Nation, 
And to our flag, her stripes and stars, 
Our army, and our gallant tars. 

Is our congratulation. 
In the 'midst of joy we'll lightly tread — 

Our fun for a moment stay — 
And drink in silence to our dead, 

Who have fallen by the way. 
One more bumper ere we part. 

Although the dawn is near. 
And here's to every patriot heart — 

Our blessings for the year. 
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IIkaD QUVRTKRS, CvMP WrIOHT, CvLIFORMIA. 

Jonaary ILth, 18J2. 
[Orders No. 2>.l 

In compliance with instructions from District Ilead-Qaartors, Captain Hugh 
A. Gorley, with half ofhi*} Company D, 1st Infantry Cal. Vol?., aro hereby de- 
tailed to proceed to Fort Yuma. 

The A. A. Q. M. will furnish such transportation as will bo absolutely neces- 
sary, and no more, for thir) movement, and have it ready to-morrow moriiing. 
Captain Gorily will draw subii^tonco for hU Command, to includj the 2ith lust. 
He will receive further and detailed instructions previous to moviug. 

D. FERGUSON. 

Major l8t Cavalry C. V. Com'dg. 
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Head Quarters, Gamp Wright, California. 

January 11th, 1832. 
Captain: 

Ton will start for Fort Tuma to-morroir momingr with half your Company, 
and take the general prisoners of this Command named in Orders No. 27, (here, 
with,) under guard, and also the two civilian prisoners, William Hamilton and 
E. M. Morgan, at this Camp, and deliver them all safely and securely to the 
Commanding Officer at Fort Yuma, to be there confined as directed by Colonel 
Carleton. For the delivery of these prisoners you will be held to a strict account- 
ability, and to accomplish this duty you will exercise every vigilance yourself, 
and put as strong a guard over the prisoners as your command will admit of, day 
and night, charging the Non-Commissioned Officers and Soldiers composing the 
guard that these prisoners must be delivered at all hazards. 

You will return the wagon belonging to this Camp immediately on your arri- 
val at Fort Yuma. 

Wishing you a safe and pleasant march, 

I am, sir, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 
D. FERGUSON, 

Major 1st Cavalry C. V., Com^dg. 
Captain H. A. Gorlky, 

Com»dg Co. D, Ist Inf. C. V., Present. 



In compliance with the above order, and armed with the 
letter of instructions, I left Camp Wright January 12, 1862, 
in a heavy rain storm, with 30 men of my company and 
1 1 prisoners, for Fort Yuma on the Colorado River, distant 
180 miles. Our route was a dreary one, indeed — a desert 
of sand, destitute of vegetation, scarcity of wood, and but 
little water, lay before us. Conscious of doing our duty to 
the country in its hour of trial, lightened the burden and 
made the march less cheerless. Six miles out from Camp 
Wright our command halted at a spring. I made it my 
business at this point to inspect the canteens of my men ; 
emptying what liquor I found in them upon the ground, 
and had them replenished with clear, cold water. Having 
refreshed ourselves, the march was resumed. We reached our 
camping ground at San Felipe at 5 o'clock p. m. , distant from 
Camp Wright 15 miles. In the neighborhood of our camp was 
an Indian ranchero, where poisonous mescal whisky had been 
hid by rascally camp followers, unknown to me at the time. 
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It is said that soldiers can scent a whisky mill lo miles 
distant, and I am inclined to believe it — for the next day 
I was compelled to tie one of my men to the hind end of 
the wagon. Our second day's march was ^through heavy 
sand and under a scorching si^ to Valicito, a distance of 20 
miles. At this place a horrible and heart-sickening tragedy was 
enacted, which almost chilled the blood of those who were 
so unfortunate as to witness it. Two men, brothers-in-law, 
with their families, had travelled in company, and quarrelled 
all the way from Texas to this point, when they settled their 
dispute by blowing each other, with shot guns, into eternity, 
leaving their families destitute of protection in this wild and 
strange land. Flour and groceries were given them, and 
soldiers detailed to drive their teams to Los Angeles. Caresa 
Creek was our next camping place, distance 20 miles, which 
we reached at sundown, weary and worn, completing our 
third day's march. Soldiers are fond of pets, and here is 
an illustration of the fact: While the men were preparing 
their suppers, there crawled into camp the most forlorn object 
that my eyes ever beheld. It was almost impossible to make 
out what kind of an animal it was, but, by close inspection, 
it proved to be a dog. The hair had dropped from the 
hide; the eyes had sunk deep in the head; the bones pro- 
truded through the dry skin. Poor thing 1 it had no doubt 
been lost on the desert by straying from some emigrant train, 
and was in the last stage of starvation. It was sickening 
to look upon, and I ordered it shot, and entered my tent. 
In a few moments afterwards I heard the report of a gun, 
and what I supposed to be the yelp of a dog. I felt re- 
lieved, now that the poor brute was out of misery. Imagine 
my surprise on seeing that same dog being exercised in walk- 
ing, with canvas moccasins on, behind our baggage wagon, a 
few days afterwards. By constant care which he received, 
he became in the course of time sleek and fat, and his 
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soldier name was ** Lucky." We struck tents at midnight, 
and started on our fourth day's march, in order to avoid 
the oppressive heat of day, and were far on our way when 
the sun, in all its refulgent light and heat, rose up like a 
world of light from out that, ocean desert. The command 
was in excellent spirits, and, in anticipation of long hour's 
rest at Sackett's Wells, as I had promised them, they 
walked as though their weary feet were free from blisters. 
We little dreamed of the troubles which were in store for us. 
Old Sol, who an hour before rode up the blue vault, causing 
the stars and the full moon to disappear before his rays of 
splendor, was doomed in return to be eclipsed for a time, at 
least. The eastern horizon began to wear a sombre look; 
the blue face of the sky changed to a sallow tint, the dreary 
desert became sadder still, while its inhabitants, the lizard, 
horn-frog and the scorpion disappeared, from fright. The 
sun's eye had a sickly glare, and darkness began to repeat 
itself, i'error was depicted in every countenance, and even 
the mules apprehended danger, for their glaring eyes atrsL 
pricked ears were constantly on the alert. Finally, the sun 
disappeared behind the mysterious something that hung like 
a funeral pall over the face of the land, and a distant noise, 
like the rush of mighty waters, broke upon our ears. Mor- 
gan and Hamilton, our guests by compulsion, came up with 
the guard at this moment, and informed us that it was an 
approaching sand storm, and in order to protect ourselves 
from its fury, no time must be lost. Orders were given im- 
mediately to unhitch the animals and shelter them behind 
the wagon. In an instant the men unslung knapsacks, rolled 
themselves up in their blankets, and awaited the onslaught 
of an enemy which they were ])owerless to resist. We had 
fairly got intrenched when the advance guard of nature's 
army hurled its gravel shot and shell against our wagon and 
upon the backs of our poor mules, whose pitiful neighings 
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and spasmodic kicks we could plainly hear from under our 
thick and protecting cover. It was all over in a few 
minutes, and we crawled from under a mound of sand 
several inches thick. The road was completely obliterated, 
and we had to guess the direction to Sackett's Wells. It 
was 4 o'clock p. M. when we reached the Wells, having 
marched a distance of 25 miles under difficulties ; and 
now, reader, imagine, if you can, our horror when we dil^; 
covered that the Wells were entiriely dry, our canteens 
empty, we thirsty and weary, and our faithful mules famish- 
ing and worn almost out. There was but one thing to be 
done, and that was to push forward to Indian Wells, 25 miles 
further on. From this point the desert spreads out in all its 
majesty, showing the bleached bones of cattle that fell by 
the wayside, for want of grass and water. After a few 
hours' rest, the command ** Fall in" was given, and the 
brave men of that small command, thirsty, weary and faint^ 
began that tedious midnight march without a murmur, and 
arrived next day, at 2 o'clock, at Indian Wells, completing 
our fifth days' march. Here we got what water we wanted 
by waiting at long intervals for it to gather in the Wells. 
This day I had the pleasure of entertaining Lieut. Worth, 
nephew of Gen. Worth, of Mexican War fame, who was un 
his way from Fort Yuma to the seat of war in the East. In 
the course of conversation, I asked him if the weather was hot 
at Fort Yuma. **Hot!" he replied, ** to ilhistrate, a sol- 
dier died up there not long since, and, as a matter of course, 
he went to that place where but few soldiers escape, and in 
a few days he returned for his blankets." Having had a 
good rest, and in consequence refreshed, we resumed our 
march Jan. 17th, and camped at Salt River, having made 
the usual march of 25 miles. The water we found brackish, 
and our mules refused to drink, and we had to go to our 
blankets without our barley coffee that night. The next 
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morning at daylight we moved off for Pilot Knob, (the 
home of Pasqual, Chief of the Yumas) the first place we 
strike on the Colorado River, and distant from Fort Yuma, 
our objective point, 20 miles. And now I must record the 
saddest event of the whole march. Just as our wagon 
moved off, our pet cat, which always commenced the march 
with us on foot, was caught under the wheels and crushed 
Hh death. The soldiers and the prisoners could not have 
evinced more sorrow had one of their comrades met the 
same fate. ** Tom " joined Company D. somewhere on the 
march between Los Angeles and Camp Wright, in the 
month of October, 1861, and was consequently a veteran. 
He would often appear at dress parade at Camp Wright, in 
company with a pet crow belonging to Co. G., and their 
antics have often convulsed the command with laughter. 
The commanding officer ordered that they should be kept 
in company quarters, or sent to the guard-house during 
the hours of dress parade. After burying Tom with the 
honors of war, we moved on and reached Pilot Knob by 
sundown. The cool waters of the river, the verdure upon 
its banks and the overhanging branches of the trees was a 
paradise on earth to us, who had seen nothing but sky and 
sand for the past seven days; and when the men discovered 
the stars and stripes waving over Fort Yuma, 20 miles 
farther up the river, their joy knew no bounds, and in their 
enthusiasm forgot they had prisoners to guard, and the 
prisoners forgot they had guardsmen, while they laughed, 
sang and danced in common. So overjoyed were the men 
on being so close to their destination, they would have 
marched into Fort Yuma that night, had I allowed them to 
do so. They lavished their rations upon the Indians with a 
prodigal hand, with many quaint expressions ; they made 
the Indians feel at home with them, and they took the privi- 
lege of doing the same with the Indians; and thus the good 
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feeling continued till after dark, when I ordered the Indians 
away, and the men to bed. At daylight next morning, we 
were on the home-stretch; the men hoisted their flag upon 
the staff, and to the music of their songs they marched into 
what was called (by those who didn't know better) the 
Fortress Monroe of Cal., Fort Yuma, having made the 
march of i8o miles in just eight days, without sickness or 
the loss of a single prisoner. On arriving at the Fort, I 
reported myself and command to the commanding officer, 
Col. E. Rigg, who complimented us on our successful trip. 
Having turned over my prisoners to the officer of the day, 
my orders were fulfilled and the march ended. 



TO THE GENIUS OF MY NEPHEW, ANDREW 

HOOK.* 



In Pennsylvania's far off land, 
Where Alleghany's blue peaks stand 
As sentinels o'er departed worth, 
Lies one I loved, whose boyish mirth 
f'oreshadowed genius, truth and future fame. 
In every word, in every act, e'en in his very name. 
Time grew apace and we find him twenty-one 
Years of age, crowned with honors nobly won. 
That older heads, grown gray by time's caress, 
Humbly bowed when this young genius passed. 
And like the comet's flash o'er Heaven's blue, 
Eclipsing stars and planets as it flew; 
He sprang to life — a meteor's light 



* He was a polished English scholar, and mastered the higher 
mathematics and Latin. A musician and composer, and an artist 
who had no superior at his age. A member of the Methodist 
church and a devout christian. He died at the age of 22 years, 
in the same room in which he was bom. 
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In knowledge and in goodness too — 
And scholar planets by his flight 
Grew dim amid the gorgeous hue 
Of Wisdom's Chariot which he drew. 
And as the new found star appears 
Beyond the millions of its peers — 
Glimmering there as though constrained 
To hide the brilliancy it contained — 
Then to the front on wheels of lire 
It rushed — there only to expire. 
Typical of this brilliant star 

Was the life of Andrew Hook, 
Who rode through life in genius' car, 

Guided by God's Holy Book. 



A DOUBLE GROWL. 



I have just finished reading an article from the pen, or 

rather the brain of my friend T , which he terms *' A 

Growl,*' wherein he takes to task Artemus Ward, Petroleum 
V. Nasby, and the wise Josh Billings, for their ** unpardon- 
able orthography ;'' and while he says their style is inimit- 
able, yet persons who read prefer the '* sensible and legiti- 
mate style." It would be very strange, indeed, if people 
preferred their style of writing to the more solid and sub- 
stantial reading. I don't suppose they thought for a 
moment that their articles would supplant the taste for 
history, etc. It is their inimitable twisting of orthography 

that makes their articles sought for. No, friend T , I 

would not have these streams of wit and humor that flow 
ill the desert of solid literature dry up. You and I both 
love to kneel down upon their banks, and sip their brain- 
inspiring,, mirth^provoking, soul-refreshing and side-splitting 
eccentricities. The wit of these gentlemen is as refreshing 
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to the brain, after a week of hard work over solid book 
matter and business as the rain drop is to the flower. Their 
witticisms are rivulets running into the every day streams of 
conversation, and thereby assist the ark of knowledge on 
its way to deeper water. 

In the same article he ** growls*' at the President, Con- 
gress and the Press of the country. These are three god- 
heads, but fortunately not in one ; consequently, he can 
harpoon but one at a time, and commences to carve the 
President after this fashion : '* Deferring to do good until 
he has succeeded in destroying his political enemies.*' As 
this quotation certainly cannot apply to Grant, we shall say 
nothing in reply. Hear what he says about Congress: '* The 
halo of glory which hangs over Congress, something after 
the fashion of the smoky and sooty cloud which hangs over 
Pittsburg, Pa., does not enchain the admiration of the 
people." Now, as this article was written some time ago, I 
conceive it to be prophecy, for the Congress is now Demo- 
cratic, and the cloud of Southern battle smoke hanging 
around there makes it look very sooty. Then he darts his 
harpoon into the corruptible carcass of the Press. But as 
the Press is a mighty whale, shivering the timbers of most 
everybody's craft, why, probably he has done right in 
wounding it. Speaking of the Revolution, he says: *'The 
story of the original Revolution, covered with du.st, cobwebs 
and mildew, has been laid upon the shelf. The pictures of 
Washington and his generals, and of the battles, of the con- 
flict of the Revolution, face the walls of closets and garrets." 
I take it for granted that he alludes to the degeneracy of 
the people of the Southern States, for south of Mason and 
Dixon's line (wiped out now) there is not a spot on the sur- 
face of our country where this ungrateful remembrance has 
occurred. There the story of the Revolution was set aside in 
anticipation that the story of King Davis' conquest would take 
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its place; and the displacement of the pictures of Washington 
and his generals, and the battle scenes of the conflict for 
independence was only to make room for the more favored 
ones of Lee, Johnston, Beauregard, and others of similar 
character. The national troops, however, on their march 
through that portion of the government domain, dusted the 
old story, and cleansed it from the cobwebs of hatred, and 
placed it where it rightfully belonged, upon the tablets of 
their brothers' memory; and brought forth from the garret 
of ungratefulness the pictures of Washington and his gene- 
rals, and hung them upon the hearts of their fellow Southern 
citizens, from whence they were stolen by Jeff. Davis & Co. 
Not only did they do this, but they unearthed from the ruins 
of neglect, decay and desertion, the graves of the revolu- 
tionary heroes, and beautified them. Take for instance th« 
grave of ** Light-horse Harry Lee," of revolutionary fame, 
whose grave, although within a stone's throw of Southern 
institutions of learning, where patriotism and love of worth 
should have been taught, was entirely neglected — yea, lost 
sight of, forgotten. It took our soldiers several days to find 
the exact spot where reposed the bones of this gallant revo- 
lutionary soldier. 

Then again he says: ** The President corrupts the people, 
Congress corrupts the people, the Press corrupts the people; 
and just so long as the people can live, move and have their 
being, they will stand it." This is a bold and uncalled for 
insult to the intelligence of this Republic, and as it is so 
far fetched^ it condemns itself. As to the soldiers of our 
country, he says: *' Set aside the soldier's pay and his 
chances for individual gain and profit, and but few would 
bare their breasts to the bullet for patriotism and love of 
country. ' ' The upheaval of that mighty mountain of patriot- 
ism at the beginning of the late unpleasantness, when there 
was no bounty offered, but in its stead, only death as a 
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reward, gives the lie to this unjust aspersion upon the man- 
hood, the intelligence and bravery of those who, above 
gold, place or power, love their country. The Roman 
Empire, of which he loves to quote, owes its greatness to 
those brave and noble souls who composed her armies; cer- 
t^nly not to her second-hand clothiers, pawnbrokers, and 
society worshippers, and the like. No, not for power, fame 
or money did the best and purest, the most intelligent and 
the wealthiest of our beloved land rush into the jaws of 
death, but that your bank and my store, your family and 
my family might be protected, and the honor and glory of 
our commonwealth sustained. If it be true, as he says, that 
a maimed Union soldier was refused passage on the Oakland 
boat, it was because his identity was not known. There is 
not a government nor a people who appreciate the services 
of their wounded heroes as does ours. But, be this as it 
may, when they are dead and years have passed away, thou- 
sands will read their epitaphs, and remember their names 
and services in song and story, while the graves and mem- 
ory of their traducers will have been forgotten. Having 
got his steam up at this point a little too high, he lets it pff 
in this fashion : *' That the President and Congress wodki 
bankrupt the nation, disgrace the people and endow negroes, 
mules and monkeys, Chinese and Indians and devils, with 
the right to determine the liberties of the nation at the bal- 
lot. ** Now what nonsense. The negroes born upon our 
soil, having our manners and customs, our religion and pat- 
riotism, have been endowed by Congress with the right of the 
elective franchise. And why no.t? Many of them are prop- 
erty owners and pay taxes; many of them have a fair English 
eduction, obtained, too, under trying circumstances, while 
some are highly educated. The majority, however, are 
ignorant, owing to their late enslavement. Have we not a 
great many white voters who are ignorant, who have not the 
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excuse of having been enslaved ? I have often heard my friend 
talk of philanthropy; but the above quotation lessens my 
faith in his preaching. I refer him to Webster for the full 
explanation of his much talked of humanity. He also 
growls because our women haye not the right to vote. Our 
government is a progressive one; and by and-by our wivis 
and daughters may have the right to receive a black eye at 
the election polls. At this point my friend explodes, and 
his scalding peroration makes the government back resemble 
a boiled lobster. Hear him: *' Did it ever occur to your 
mind, dear friend, that the Ship of State had sprung aleak? 
That the government was losing the love, respect and 
patriotism of the people?" It is all owing to what people 
he alludes to. If he means the Ku-klux of the South, and 
their friends of the North, why then the above remarks are 
applicable, for there is very little patriotism in those fellows, 
and he certainly can mean no one else. And as to the leak 
in the Ship of State, it occurred in this wise: About the 
year 1861, there lived, moved and had his political being, 
a fellow by the name of Jeff. Davis, who, in company with 
a feiv others, slipped on board the Ship of State while the 
IDltmocratic commander was asleep, and punched a hole in 
her bottom. She was fast sinking when the crew thought 
it best to give Buchannan an indefinite leave of absence. 
Admiral Lincoln assumed command of the sinking ship, 
and threw overboard her slave freight, when she gradually 
and grandly rose up from the depths of treason and' dis- 
union. The leak is repaired, and, while I am writing this 
article, the loud-mouthed cannons and the silver-tongued 
bells, mingled with the shouts of freemen, announces her 
safe arrival into port, after a trying voyage of one hundred 
years. 

Let us rejoice, friend T , that we have such a govern - 

mejit vessel to ride in, and such brave patriots as Grant, 
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Sherman, Sheridan, and their late gallant armies to guard 
us on our passage. May God in his wisdom see fit to keep 
her afloat in all time. 



^ > » 



STOCKS UP AND STOCKS DOWN. 



How a man in moderate circumstances feels and acts, when 
his favorite stock is up and when it is down, is about as fol- 
lows : 

To-day he purchases one hundred shares of '* Swamp 
Angel*' at $30 per share, on margin. He's got " a dead 
sure point*' ixova 2. friend, and it is bound to go up. He 
returns home in the evening, pleased and happy — kisses the 
wife and little ones, (for the first time probably in a month,) 
fondles the cat, calls the chickens around him in the back 
yard, and feeds them corn — pumps the water, brings in 
the coal, whistles some favorite air, tosses the baby up and 
down till supper time — eats with a relish,' and talks stocks 
to his wife till bed-time— Kireams stocks and talks it in his 
sleep — gets up in the morning earlier than usual, builds the 
fire, eats his breakfast, reads the stock report in the morning 
papers — leaves instructions to please tell the butchei* that he 
would be 'round in a few days and settle — kisses the wife and 
babies, pats the cat, lights his cigar and breaks for California 
street, stops on the way and informs the coal man that it 
will be all right in a few days — arrives on California street as 
happy as he had left it the day before — meets his friends and 
salutes them with ** How's stocks this morning." — Finds 
them all off. He feels nervous — look at the price list — 
** Swamp Angel" $20 — he becomes fidgity — approaches 
his friends, with ** What do you think of this market?" — Re- 
ceives as a reply: **Oh, d — n the market, the bottom will 
fall out in a week." — He looks and feels a little queer, throws 
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away his stub of cigar, takes a quid of tobacco, runs his 
arms half-way into his breeches pockets, and with his eyes on 
the ground, he goes to his place of business — finds a note 
from his broker, requesting him to put up ''more mud'' *' to 
cover margin, or the consequence you know.*' — Looks 
around for the money — returns home in the evening with a 
face as long as the stock list, and enters the house by the back 
door into the kitchen, with, ** Is supper ready?*' Pushes the 
little ones out of his way, kicks the cat across the room, 
hurries his wife, eats his meal, lights his pipe this time and 
walks over to the corner grocery — plays poker, drinks whisky 
and d — ns stocks till midnight — goes home and to bed, and 
dreams that the *•' Swamp Angel" has turned out to'be a verit- 
able d — 1. 



FAT MEN'S CLAM BAKE. 



While in New York City, in the month of June, 1874, I 
was honored with an invitation to be present on the occasion 
of New England's '* Fat Men's Clam Bake," which took 
place on Roton Point, Long Island Sound, Connecticut. 
On arriving at the grounds I found about 2000 people, both 
fat and lean — men and women, enjoying themselves in the 
shade of elm trees, while preparations on a large scale 
were being made, preparatory to the huge ** Clam Bake." 
It was the first clam bake I had ever attended, and as a 
matter of course, it was a novelty to me, and I watched the 
operation closely. Here's the way they do it: 

Large paving stones are brought forth and laid upon the 
ground, occupying a space 12 by 20 feet. Four cords of 
hickory wood are piled upon the stones and burnt to coals. 
When the stones become red hot, the coals are swept away 
and the stones made clean. Several bushels of soft shell 
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clams are arranged systematically on the stones, making the 
first layer — 100 bushels of hard shell clams as the 2d layer, 
50 bushels of oysters for the 3d layer, 10 bushels of sweet and 
Irish potatoes as the 4th layer, 100 chicken lobsters and 
about 250 lbs. of different kinds of saltwater fish for the 5th 
layer, 300 lbs. of chickens, wrapped in cloths, as the 6th layer 
-^then about 1200 ears of sweet corn, and several bushels of 
onions for the last and top layer. This huge pile of eatables 
is then covered all over with rock weed about six inches 
thick, over this blankets, and over the blankets, canvas, 
in order to confine the heat and steam. In a very short time 
these good things are ready to be served up, and the Yankee 
girls can do this part of the programme to perfection. 

To be brief, I will state, that never in my life have I en- 
joyed myself so much as on this festive occasion, among New 
England's best and bravest sons and daughters. 



NOBLE SENTIMENTS OF ABRAHAM LIN:. 

COLN. 

(Not Published.) 



Lincoln and Douglas' great political campaign in Illinois 
in the fall of 1857, brought business almost to a standstill 
in that State. Merchants neglected their stores and the 
farmers their crops, while the mechanic dropped his tools 
and the laborer his shovel; and, in fact, all classes and con- 
ditions of men followed these intellectual and political 
giants. It recalled the days of the great Presidential cam- 
paign of 1840. Conventions and processions, brass bands 
and political banners, were never out of sight until the con- 
test closed. I was then a resident of Illinois, and joined 
the host that followed. The object of this article is not to 
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give a description of that contest, but to record, a few noble 
sentiments which fell from the lips of Abraham Lincoln, and 
which has never appeared in print. Lincoln and Douglas 
accidentally met in Lewiston, the county seat of Fulton Co., 
on their way to their joint appointments, and remained over 
night. An impromptu serenade was gotten up by their re- 
spective parties. There was but one street in the town, and 
Lincoln and Douglas were quartered in private residences, 
and nearly opposite to each other. The crowd filled the 
street, and cries for Douglas and Lincoln were loud and 
continuous, till Judge Douglas made his appearance in the 
door. The Judge made a beautiful and neat little speech, 
and retired amid the cheers of his friends. The opponents 
of Mr. Lincoln remained quiet and appeared to be anxious 
to hear what he had to say. After frequent calls, Mr. Lin- 
coln appeared m his shirt sleeves and stocking feet, having 
just got out of bed. Quiet being restored, Mr. Lincoln 
drew himself to his full height and said : 

*' My Friends : I scarcely know how to thank you for this 
very kind ovation. This is something that I have not been 
in the habit of receiving. I have been like some dark ob- 
ject wandering about in the political heavens, and had never 
been brought to light until I came in contact with the sun.*' 
(Pointing to Douglas across the way.) 

How grand the thought and how nobly expressed. Judge 
Douglas was known all over the civilized world, as the great 
American statesman and orator, and looked upon as a sun 
in the political heavens, while Lincoln was scarcely known 
outside of his own county. There was no reporter present 
on this occasion, and I took the above remarks on an en- 
velope and preserved it till the present time. 

On another occasion when they spoke from the same 
stand, it was ovident that Judge Douglas failed to answer 
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Mr. Lincoln's arguments, and in order to fTllthe gap it was 
necessary to make the crowd laugh. He said : 

^^ Fellow Citizens : I would rather see my friend Lincoln 
selling whisky at the head of the hollow, as he used to, than 
see him advocating the principles which will eventually dis- 
rupt the country." 

This, as a matter of course, raised a howl from the Judge's 
friends. Lincoln, in his reply to this, said: 

** My Friends: The Judge tells you that I used to sell 
whisky at the head of the hollow. Now, I don't recollect 
of ever having sold whisky at the head of the hollow, but I 
do remember of working in a still-house at the head of the 
hollow for an honest living. But if I did sell whisky and 
quit it, he should thank me, and pray to his God that all 
others might quit it, if for no other purpose than for his 
own good;" 

Then turning to the Judge and shaking his long, bony 
finger at him, resembling an old schoolmaster lecturing his 
piipil, said : 

** Judge, there are those in the United States who would 
stop the further spread of liberty and of freedom, but in 
order to do this, Judge, they must go back to the era of our 
national Independence, and muzzle the cannon that thunders 
its joyous annual return. You are one of these men, Judge, 
and for God's sake, for your own and the nation's sake, 
stop where you are — go no further. I am nothing, you are 
nothing; but the principles which we advocate are every- 
thing to us and our posterity. If I could be placed in the 
position that my fellow-men de.sire me to be placed, without 
the name of Abraham Lincoln ever being known, I'd pre- 
fer it." 

These are words that came from his honest heart, and 
every word he meant. 



8o DEATH OF MOTHER. 

After he had finished his engagements with Douglas, and 
on his way home to Springfield, he stopped over night with 
my wife's uncle,, at Vermont, Illinois. Being acquainted 
with Mr. Lincoln, I took the liberty of introducing several 
ladies, when one of them said: '* Mr. Lincoln, I don't 
think, judging from appearances, that there is any doubt 
about your success." •* As to that," replied Mr. Lincoln, 
*' I cannot say; but one thing I do know, I have Judge 
Douglas very badly scared." 



<»» 



DEATH OF MOTHER. 



And she is gone. Noble and generous mother. The last 
link that bound the heart to home, is broken. The oak, 
where the ivy of affection once twined its tender fibres, is 
prostrate by time. No longer will the absent seek its re- 
freshing shades of love. Alas! alas! Where peace, love and 
joy once brightly smiled, sorrow and woe has entered in. 
Home hath lost its charm. The grave has swallowed all — 
my mother's gone. Heaven, with all its myriads of precious 
souls, never received into its golden vault a more precious 
jewel than the spirit of my mother. Hail, and farewell! 



HOW WE GOT A RIDE AND LOST A 

SERENADE. 



" During the construction of the Sonoma Valley Railroad, 
the citizens of Healdsburg were much exercised as to 
whether they would be left at one side or not, as several sur- 
veys had been made to ascertain the most feasible point to 
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cross the Russian River, and the chances for its crossing at 
their place looked rather dubious. They were wide awake, 
however, and put forth their best efforts to secure the prize. 
In the midst of their anxiety and speculations as to whether 
their town was to rival San PVancisco, or to remain an 
obscure country village, a stage coach drove up to their best 
hotel the ** Sotoyome House," and emptied its passengers, 
among whom was T. Maguire, a San Francisco mercantile 
drummer, (and a perfect wag he was,) and your humble 
servant. It was our first visit to Healdsburg, and, as a mat- 
ter of course, entire strangers. Maguire became posted in 
regard to the anxiety of the Healdsburg folks over the rail- 
road, from a fellow passenger : and in order to make them 
feel happy, as he said, for a short time, at least, he registered 
his and my name thus: 

T. Maguire, Gen'l Supt., S. V. R. R. 

H. A. GoRLEv, Chief Engineer, S. V. R. R. 

The proprietor of the hotel did his best to entertain such 
distinguished guests. The best rooms were furnished for 
our convenience. Dinner was served at a separate table, 
and groaned under its weight of good things. While at 
dinner, the landlord dispatched nearly everybody about the 
hotel to inform all the leading citizens of the fact ^^ that 
they had come at last,'' and that a pow wow must be had. 
On emerging from the dining hall, we were confronted by 
the best and bravest of Healdsburg. Maguire did the talk- 
ing in his inimitable style, and soon convinced the assembled 
wisdom of that town, that the ** locomotive would jump the 
Russian River a snorting, just at that point." This burst 
of eloquence was greeted with clapping of hands and stamp- 
ing of feet, and the champagne was ordered. Everybody 
talked all at the same time. We overheard the arrange- 
ments made to give us a grand serenade by the brass 
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band that night. Everybody was happy, and the cry went up : 
** Send for FossI Foss! Foss!*' The celebrated stage-driver 
arrived almost out of breath, and was introduced. A few 
words, and Foss smiled at the prospect, and requested every- 
body to smile at his expense. Wiping his mouth with that 
delicate little paw of his, he said: 

** Gentlemen, how long shall you remain with us?*' 
'• We leave, to-morrow noon," replied Maguire. 
*' If you have no objections, gentlemen, I shall be pleased 
to show you our city." 

** Thank you," said Maguire, **we have no objections." 
Turning to the crowd, Foss said: *• Gentlemen, see that 
our guests are taken care of, until I return " 

Shortly the cry went up from the crowd : ** Here comes 
Foss!" And sure enough, there was Foss with six- in- hand, 
a magnificent turnout. *Step in, gentlemen;" and we 
stepped in. The sidewalk was lined, and many expressions, 
such as ** Bully for Foss;" '* The thing is dead sure now;" 
<* No nonsense about them fellers;" ** They mean biz, they 
do," greeted our ears. We had a pleasant drive around the 
town, receiving welcome nods from the males, and sweet 
smiles from the fair sex of the village. We returned to the 
hotel, highly delighttd at what we saw. We had entered 
the office, and Maguire was getting off his best, when the 
Northern stage arrived, and in rushed three more San Fran- 
cisco drummers, and slapping Maguire on the back, sang out, 
*' How are you, old boy?" *' When did you get here?" 
Without smiling, Maguire said, ** Who the d — 1 are you ruf 
fians, anyhow?" The landlord for the first time smelt a large 
sized rat, and broke out with, *' Well, who the h — 1 are you 
fellows, anyhow?" Here Maguire broke down and haw- 
hawed. The joke was out. Foss was again sent for; and, 
ascertaining the condition of things, agreed to treat all 
around, providing we would agree to say nothing about it 
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to his friends in San Francesco. We agreed. We all drank. 
That night we were not disturbed from our slumbers by the 
music of the brass band. 



-•-♦-•i 



TO MISS BELLE HAMILTON. 



My Dear HusBANb : The following beautiful thoughts 
were written by you, as a dedication for my album, eighteen 
years ago, which I cf>py verbatifn : 

Dear Friend: I present this album to you, as a testimony 
of respect and esteem, hoping that you will receive it as such, 
and appropriate it to the use which it is designed for. Let 
each friend drop into this casket, a golden jewel of thought, 
that will be cherished by you, when they, perhaps, have gone 
to the silent tomb. How sweet to peruse, in after years, 
these precious pages — the productions of those whom you 
loved, and in whose society you have spent the happiest 
moments of life. Past recollections are sweet, though mixed 
with sorrow. When years have fled, and friends have parted, 
these pages will recall to memory, the happy times of other 
days — will bring to mind the pleasant meetings in social 
friendship — to the ear that merry laugh, and to the eye thos^ 
mild expressions which you hear and see no more. The 
sad thought will then arise — Where now are those we loved? 
'•Echo will answer where." So it is, dear friend, with 
earth. We are as bubbles upon the water, and ere we are 
aware, time's waves will part us forever. A few brief days, 
and the waves of '57 will have calmed into the ocean of 
eternity, and we shall be upon the tide of '58. May life's 
voyage through the coming year, and each succeeding one, 
be attended with happiness and pleasure, till your little craft 
be safely moored from the boisterous storms of life, to a haven 
of safety in the land of the blessed. 
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. Receive these few hasty and humble lines, as the sentiments 
and wishes of your friend. Though written in haste, I have 
reasons to believe they will be treasured by you. May they 
and all other productions that shall be written in this book, 
be "as seed sown upon good ground,'* — take root in the af- 
fections, and prove productive of much good. 



<♦» 



CALIFORNIA STREET AQUARIUM. 



Calfornia street, San Francisco, is like unto an ocean. 
Its has iis whales, sharks, sword-fish, suckers and shrimps. 

its whale is the broker, who swallows the suckers. 

Its suckers are these fellows who place too much confidence 
in the whale, and thereby get gobbled up. 

Its sword-fish is the retired money-bags, who darts after 
the whale and takes part of his/af. 

Its shrimps are those fellows, who are always after a point, 
aiid generally get it to their sorrow. 

Its shark is that fellow who goes for the whale, sword- 
fish, suckers and shrimps, indiscriminately, and gets away 
with his h'fe. 



A FORCIBLE EXHORTATION. 



There lived in my native town, Penn., an eccentric 
Methodist preacher, by the name of Clawson, familiarly 
known as the ** wt'M man,'' and whenever he was announced 
to preach, other ministers had a slim show for an audience. 
The soubriquet of ** wild man" was very appropriately ap- 
plied to him. He was a tall and slender man, fully six feet 
high in his boots ; long, dangling, awkward arms, which he 
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used in such a manner when warmed up to his work, that 
they resembled tbe paddles of an old fashioned wind-mill in 
a storm. He had a long, dark face with high cheek bones, 
while under his black, bushy eyebrows peered a set of coal- 
black piercing eyes. His thick and stiff head of hair stood 

m 

up on end like ** quills upon the fretful porcupine.'* In 
fact, he looked and acted, while preaching, very much in- 
deed like a wild man. I have seen him, while getting off 
one of his long sentences, void of comjuas, colons and semi- 
colons, with his dark face hideous by the force of blood, his 
dark, glaring eyes protruding almost from their sockets, 
slowly rise to his full height, then on to the very tips of 
his toes, then gradually lower himself till his head disap- 
pears below the face of the pulpit, when, on reaching the 
period, he would pop up like a cork from a champagne bot- 
tle, showing the heels of his boots above the bible. 

It was on the occasion of a ** protracted meeting" that he 
gave notice to the ungodly young men of the town that he 
would preach a sermon for their special benefit on the fol- 
lowing evening, and requested all sinners, old or young, on 
coming into the church on that occasion, to take their ac- 
customed places in '* Brimstone Corner,'' as they would 
feel more at ease than if scattered throughout the congrega- 
tion. The young deinls of the town agreed among them- 
selves to accept the invitation and occupy the place assigned 
them by the preacher. It is needless to say the church was 
filled to suffocation. The preliminary exercises were gone 
through with, and Clawson, warmed up to his task, holding 
his audience spell-bound with his native oratory and sledge- 
hammer arguments, the perspiration streaming from the end 
of his nose like rain water from a tin spout, he faced Brim- 
stone Corner and hurled the following gospel broadside at 
the ungodly young men: 

♦* Now is your time to repent. You infernal sinners in 
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Brimstone Corner, unless you repent and repent now, God 
Almighty will hurl you so far into the middle kettle of dam- 
nation that a magnifying glass that magnifies forty thousand 
times a minute couldn't discern you; and the devil with his 
three pronged harpoon will rake the red hot cinders of dam- 
nation upon you as high as the Pyramids of Egypt, to fry 
out your sinful fat to grease the gudgeons of hell." 
• With distorted features, clenched fists and upraised arms 
—looking like a demon from the infernal regions — he sprang 
over the sacred desk into the aisle, and advanced towards 
Brimstone Corner, when the ungodly young men, half be- 
lieving they were in hell and that a real devil was after them, 
took fright and ran pell-mell, falling over each other as they 
scrambled through the door into what they thought would 
be heaven to them — the street. 



«♦» 



THE DRUNKARD'S DOOM. 



Stop friend, and look just for a moment upon that dilapi- 
dated specimen of humanity across the street. He was once, 
like you and I, sober and industrious. His was a fine and 
interesting family — a loving wife and bright boy. He, a de- 
voted husband and kind father. Look at him now — a 
drunkard ; reeling down the shortest road to ruin and death. 
How awful is his doom. '* Trace, step by step, and drink 
by drink" — slowly but surely, he moves toward the brink of 
his loathsome tomb which he himself hath dug. He com- 
menced his downward course, just as a great many who pass 
him by with a sneer, are doing — taking an occasional glass 
with some right rare good fellow. Then came his morning 
cup of tansey bitters or of bark^ whose nauseous sup 
grown sweet, invites him up with the early morning lark. 
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and keeps him till midnight, lingering around some grog- 
seller s stall, and for every drink he takes, a dime goes clink 
into the pockets of the landlord, or a nick on the door, or 
a score on the greasy wall. Go to his home, his wretched 
home, where peace, love and joy once reigned and laughed 
in the face of care, and you will find nothing left but the 
hopeless stare of his heart-broken, famishing, dying wife and 
boy. ** The rest is soon told — crime's putrid wave soon 
sweeps him from the earth. His wife in heaven — his boy a 
slave — himself in a forgotten grave. His soul in hell, &c.*' 



TRIBUTE TO THE MEN OF BUNKER HILL, 

1775. 



[Before the Bunker Hill Association of San Francisco, at 
the looth anniversary of the Battle of Bunker Hill, June 
the 17th, 187^ Wm. G. Badger, Esq., President.] 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: The ushering in 
of this day by the booming of cannon, *' which to our 
fathers rose in blood and set in glory," filled the heart with 
national pride and brought hallowed recollections of 2i great 
event, which is duly appreciated and honored away here on 
the western boundary of our dear land. ^ 

Proud, indeed, are we, to know that here on the shores 
of the Pacific, the descendants of the sires of '^6 are cele- 
brating the centennial anniversary of their fathers' first great 
battle in the cause of freedom — the sound of whose guns 
from the heights of Bunker Hill was heard around the world, 
announcing to the inhabitants thereof that they dared to 
suffer and to die in a cause greater than life. 

One hundred years ago, to-day, not a freeman's foot 
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pressed the soil on which we live, not a map with lines de- 
signating the States of the American Union was in existence; 
but one hundred years ago to-day might have been seen fif- 
teen hundred brave, daring and determined men, amid sul- 
phur, smoke and cannon shot, drawing the preliminary 
lines of a Republic, upon whose soil would be spread great 
and wealthy States, in whose domain would be erected tem- 
ples, within whose walls equal justice to all, dispensed by 
intelligent freemen, instead of haughty and arrogant kings. 

** Hail to the day when first they stood 
On Bunker's height, 
And fearless stemmed the invading flood, 
And wrote our dearest rights in blood, 
In desperate fight." 

If there is an occasion more befitting the outpouring of 
patriotism than another, that occasion is the hundredth an- 
niversary of the Battle of Bunker Hill; for there the tree of 
American Liberty, whose branches this day overspread the 
world, was firmly rooted, nourished by the blood of patriots. 
History presents no parallel to the heroism and devotion, 
as exhibited by the handful of brave men, bound together, 
not by common interests alone, but by the common and all- 
pervading sentiment of freedom; who, on this memorable 
day, 1775, withstood the shock of England's disciplined 
hosts. 

It is needless to narrate the great wrongs inflicted upon 
the people of that day by the mother country, which com- 
pelled them, in self-defence, to assume an attitude of hostility 
to her; suffice it to say, they were many, outrageous and 
heavy. Taxed, insulted, yea, murdered, tired and weary of 
the enormous burden imposed upon them, patience ceased 
to be a virtue, and forbearance could no longer be brooked, 
and springing from beneath the iron heel of despotism, these 
men of destiny assembled on the summit of Bunker Hill, 
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there to assert their manhood and their independence. In- 
voking the divine blessings of heaven, they battled for the 
justice and the rights of mankind. 

Looking through the vista of a hundred years — last night 
— we see ascending the slopes of Bunker Hill our patriot 
sires. Behold them in the gloom of night, erecting an altar 
dedicated to freedom, at whose shrine they will offer them- 
selves a sacrifice on the coming morrow. The sun of the 
17th of June, 1775, is risen, and with it the hopes of these 
noble, lion-hearted men who would be free. Weary and 
worn from the night's toil, with sleepless eyes and iron 
nerves, they look down upon their enemy, whose guns are 
already trained for their murderous work. Behold the 
British columns advancing; listen to their deadly volleys 
from loud-mouthed cannons and the crash of bursting shell. 
Now look to the crest of Bunker Hill; there, calm, resolute 
and determined, stand our fathers — men possessitig the 
personal traits that fit them for their work; they know their 
rights and dare defend them. They are self- forgetful and 
brave men of enthusiasm, with hearts that beat steady, strong 
and quick. See, bursting from their line of works the 
avenging flame of fire. Thank God! their fiat has gone 
forth — the die is cast; for in that cloud of battle smoke 
which curls above their devoted heads, is written Liberty or 
Death. 

Around that hill the heavens were clothed in black; the 
sun grew dim; tyrants trembled, while patriots fought and 
prayed ; and ere the sun had sunk to rest, the corner stone 
of our Republic had been laid in the blood of Warren. 
Glorious day! sacred to the hearts of freemen in every land, 
on every sea. 

A hundred years have passed away, and these mighty men 
of Bunker Hill have been gathered to their fathers; but be- 
hold this temple of Liberty, resting upoa the foundation 



• 
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which they had laid by generous toil — a home for every 
stricken race on earth — a monument which shall forever per- 
petuate their memories, and around whose base forever 
freemen shall shout their praise. Great men of noble deeds, 
statesmen, orators and warriors, before whose flaming words 
the orators of England grew dumb, and before whose flaming 
swords the warriors of England laid down their arms, we, 
the children of the brave, from this far off cloud lesss home 
have gathered here to-day to shout hosannas to thy praise 
and strew bright offerings on your graves. Well might we 
sing to day the poet's lay: 

" Hail to the land whereon we tread, 
Our fondest boast ^ 

The sepulchre of mighty dead." 

Priceless boon ! — fairest land, bright with the genial rays of 
freedom's sun. War begrimmed and battle scarred, thou and 
thy flag to us by valor's hands was given; descended through 
a hundred years of strife and bloody anchored at last in the 
affections of thy sons, north and south, and now with one 
country, one flag, one destiny and a united prowess, who 
shall make us afraid. 

How glorious! to-day, in the blue and the gray, side by 
side on that sacred eminence, under the shadow of Bunker 
Hill Monument, are the heroes of our late unpleasantness — 
assembled there from the north and from the south, from the 
east and from the west, to honor the memory of Putnam and 
Knowles, and Stark and Warren and Prescott, and hundreds 
of brave spirits that winged their way to heaven from that hal- 
lowed hill, who have reappeared there to-day in spirit; for 
we see them as in the flesh, sweating drops of blood — strug- 
gling, fainting, falling, victorious in defeat. 

On these blessed memories it is well to dwell; they should 
be kept alive in the hearts of the people, for their inspiring 
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influences make us better and more patriotic, and our. chil- 
dren become more imbued with the spirit of devotion to 
country, as they hear recounted the trials, woes aud tribula- 
tions through which our Government was brought into exis- 
tence, and thereby learn that it is still worth preserving. 

On this glorious anniversary, all feelings of animosity, 
jealousy and sectional pride, is swallowed up in the proud 
and imposing memories of a common patriotism. There is 
no north, no south, no east, no west. Our country — yea, 
our country, one and inseparable. 

Fo-day, memory reverts to the places made memorable 
by the strife of patriots, and finds its way back to the sum- 
mit of Bunker Hill — beholds the spot where freemen fought 
and Warren fell, and proudly gazes upon the old North 
Church Tower at Lexington, where Newman's lanterns bade 
Revere to make his famous midnight ride. Historic places 
— gems worthy the brightest page in the history of freedom. 

And now may we, as our forefathers did, praise the fount 
from whence our national blessings flow, and 

** As on the ages roll in solemn sweep, 
With pillared cloud and fire our pathways keep, 
O'er all the land we love in glory shine, 
yhine is the work, the praise be Thine." 
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We left San Francisco May 20th, 1 871, on board Oakland 
boat, thence by cars for Sacramento, Marysville, Chico and 
Tehama, and thence by way of stage northward, through 
northern California and Oregon. 

On reaching Chico, the country appeared to change as if 
by magic, from a desert waste into a forest of loveliness — 
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SO rapid were we hurled by the locomotive from the parched 
fields of Sacramento valley into the green verdure and 
waving grain fields that surround Chico, Tehama and Red 
Bluff. 

Tuesday, May 23d, found us aboard stage heading north- 
ward, and in a few hours we were lost amid foot-hills, and 
finally came upon a wreck of a town called Shasta, once 
glorious in wealth and population, now deserted, given over 
to the owls, bats and Chinamen. It sits sad and dreary on 
the moiintain side, humbled and forgotten. The Tower 
House — like a queen of the mountain, in a bower of roses, 
with its tall shade trees and sweet-scented flowers, its beauti- 
ful walks and elegant bowers, its limpid streams and flow- 
ing fountains entice us, though weary, to tarry but for a 
day. 

May 24th found us once more headed mountainward, 
over hills, down grades, along rivers, through valleys — here 
Scott mountain, there Mount Shasta's hoary head caressed 
by summer clouds, and yonder Yreka, with its foundations 
resting upon pillars of gold»— on and on we roll until Cali 
fornia is lost to view, and we find ourselves on " Web-foot" 
soil, rolling up the beautiful valley of Rogue River, aiid 
straight into Jacksonville, and onward and upward until the 
Siskiyou mountains are scaled and descended, and we find 
ourselves, after several days' and nights' riding, in the val- 
ley of the South Fork of the Umpqua, whose chief town 
we found to be Roseburg. 

This village contains 800 inhabitants, three churches, one 
academy, five stores, one hotel and three saloons, and is the 
county seat. of Douglas County. The county has a popula 
tion of 7000 — nineteen grist-mills, eighteen saw-mills. It 
rejoices in having started out into the world ex-Gov. Gibbs, 
ex-Senator Joe Lane and Judge Deady. Sheep and stock 
are the principal productions, yet a great deal of grain is 
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raised. The Oregon and Cal. R. R, passes through this 
county. 

May 31st, after a ride of 17 miles, we brought up in the 
town of Oakland, situated on the North Fork of the 
Umpqua. Here the Seward party, composed of Gen. Wm. 
H. Seward and wife, and Capt. Knapp and wife, who were 
travelling in this State for health and pleasure, of which the 
former they appeared to have found, and the latter they 
didn't hesitate to take, overtook us. We had the pleasure 
of a seat in their conveyance, and on Thursday, June ist, 
a jolly crowd were jolting over the roughest and muddiest 
roads in the State of Oregon, '* happy as a big sunflower," 
on the way to Eugene City. Songs, jokes and laughter 
shortened the hours, and lessened the fatigue of the journey. 
Night found the ladies fatigued, and the party concluded to 
haul up for repairs. A splendid supper, a good log fire, 
and excellent beds sufficed to have the desired effect. A 
refreshing sleep and an excellent breakfast braced our 
nerves and especially our stomachs for the ride to Eugene. 
Four o'clock a. m. found us on the road, and after a pleas- 
ant ride of 25 miles we arrived in Eugene, where we 
reluctantly parted with our friends — they for Portland, 
and we to remain a few days in this delightful little city. 
Gen. Seward and Capt. Knapp are the Managers of the 
American Express Co. No wonder its affairs are conducted 
with so much favor and ability. Good bye! May the 
L.ord love them and not call for them too soon. 

EUGENE CITY. 

On coming overland from California, Eugene City is the 
first place of note in the Willamette valley, that you enter, 
distant from Portland 125 miles. It has a population of 
1300, good schools, fine churches, two hotels and the usual 
amount of rum holes to fill in. The houses are mostly 
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frame, but neat, and surrounded by shrubbery. The stores 
are large and handsome. The Willamette River runs close 
by the town, and is at this season of the year navigable to 
this place. The railroad will be completed to this point in 
a few days; and in consequence, property has gone up 
muchly. It is the county seat of Lane County. The 
country surrounding this place is beautiful and fertile — 
occupied and producing grain, vegetables and fruit. The 
Willamette valley is 152 miles long, and from 35 to 50 miles 
wide. The Willamette runs directly through the centre, while 
on its banks are handsome and thriving villages, and on its 
bosom rides a navy of steamboats, loaded with the products 
of the soil. 

ALBANY CITY 

Is situated on the Willamette, 95 miles from Portland, is 
the county seat of Linn county, and boasts of the finest 
Court House in the State — {a la San Jose). It has a popu- 
lation of 1600. The houses are mostly frame, but neat and 
large, and beautified by shade trees and flowers. The streets 
are macadamized and the walks are of plank. The citizens 
are intelligent, industrious and progressive. The Albany 
City flouring mill, owned by Messrs. Beach & Monteath, is 
the most complete in the State. It has a capacity for turn- 
ing out 35,000 barrels of flour per year, contains eight bins 
twenty feet square and thirty nine feet high, holding 10,000 
bushels wheat, each. 500 barrels of flour can be loaded on 
a steamboat or cars in three-quarters of an hour. The mill 
is run by water power. In fact, very little steam is needed 
in Oregon, as the water privileges are abundant. A view 
from the belfry of the Academy is truly grand and pic- 
turesque. Far away on all sides waving grain fields meet 
the eye, with here and there a beautiful grove breaking the 
monotony of the scene, while through all, like a thread of 
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silver, winds the broad and clear Willamette — and yonder 
to the north are mountains robed in the garb of summer 
green, and far above are the snow-capped twin sisters, Hood 
and Jefferson. 

SALEM. 

Salem, the capital of Oregon, must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. No goose quill or steel pen ever manufactured, and 
driven by the most brilliant mind, could give the faintest 
description of this city and its surroundings. Nestled on 
the banks of the Willamette, in the lap of wealth, luxury 
and beauty, with its elegant residences, rich and well-filled 
stores, its beautiful churches, school houses, academies, 
state houses and factories, their steeples blazing in the sun- 
light; its magnificent and unsurpassed hptel, its wide streets 
and mammoth avenues, the city presents a picture grand 
and sublime, far surpassing anything or place on the Pacific 
coast, excepting the scenery on the Columbia River. Loving 
California as I do — worshipping its very hills, mountains, 
valleys and streams — yet sight and proof compel me to 
throw up the sponge in favor of Willamette valley and Salem, 
Oregon. Californians, ever so prejudiced in regard to the 
beauty and wealth of their own dear State, once on the 
roof of the Chemeketa Hotel, and behold the beauty and 
wealth surrounding them, would be compelled to yield the 
palm. Just beneath, the majestic Willamette, bearing upon 
its bosom numerous steamboats, loaded with the rich pro- 
ducts of the soil, winding their way to the ocean; and 
there to the south comes the rapid Santiam, rushing from 
its mountain home into the valley, through grain fields, into 
thick woods, until it is lost in the waters of the Willamette; 
and yonder to the east, west, north and south, and as far as 
the eye can carry, are oceans of grain fields, interspersed 
with fruit trees and mammoth oak groves, stretching away 
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to the rich foot-hills, while far beyond, towering heaven- 
ward, stand Mount Hood, Jefferson, Adams and St. Helens, 
their peaks piercing the very sky, crowned with everlasting 
snow, sentinels as it were, guarding this paradise below. 
No wonder that Wm. H. Seward, Sr., exclaimed, on be- 
holding this valley, ** This is the garden spot and granary 
of the Pacific Slope.*' 

Salem has a population of 5000 — eight churches, one 
academy, three public schools, one woolen mill, one machine 
shop, one agricultural implement manufactory, State House, 
penitentiary and railroad. The Chemeketa Hotel is not 
surpassed by the grand Hotel, San Francisco, in any ap- 
pointment whatever. Mr. Earheart is the proprietor. A 
better conducted hotel cannot be found in America. 

Thirty-five miles from Salem, situated at the falls of the 
Willamette, is the Lowell of Oregon. 

OREGON CITV. 

By the kindness of Mr. Thomas Charman, Mayor of the 
city and the next Republican Governor of Oregon, I was 
shown evey place of note. Here can be seen daily from 
three to four steamboats on the lower, and the same amount 
on the upper Willamette, discharging and loading mer- 
chandise and produce, which makes it resemble somewhat 
the wharves at San Francisco. The river at this point is 
three quarters of a mile wide, and falb a distance of forty 
feet. The salmon fisheries at the falls are carried on by 
Indians, who are driving a large trade in this line. The 
celebrated Oregon City Wollen Mills are situated here. 
Their woolen goods are famous for being the very best in the 
United States. Oregon City has a population of 2000, and 
is the county seat of Clakamus County. It also contains 
excellent public and private schools, five churches, one 
Masonic lodge, one Odd Fellows' lodge, two flouring mills. 
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plow and wagon factory, one saw-mill, sash and door factory, 
eighteen stores, millinery shops, blacksmith shops, the usual 
amount of saloons and hotels, all of which are doing a good 
business. The woolen factory and machine shops are driven 
by water-power. The loading and unloading of boats is done 
by water-power. The town is supplied with water in such 
force that no fire engines are needed. The fire plugs and hose 
are all that is required. Water from a fire plug through 200 
feet of hose will throw a stream over the steeple of the woolen 
factory, height 125 feet. Work is now in progress on the 
ship canal, which, when completed, will obviate the necessity 
of re-shipping goods at this point over the falls, as boats 
will pass directly up the river with their freight through the 
canal. Six o'clock p. m. in this place, presents a lively 
picture. The locomotive coming in at this hour screaming 
and screeching along the river, is a signal for the woolen 
mills, plow factory, saw-mills and the P. T. Go's, warehouse 
to vomit out their pent up and hungry employees, who fill 
the streets and rend the air with laughter and merriment. 

Portland is too well known, and what I could say in its 
favor would not help it a bit. It is still in thjs same place — 
not as yet migrated to the Sound — and is at present partially 
under water. We remained in Portland but two days, and 
on Monday morning at five o'clock, we took the steamer 
Oneonta up the Columbia for Lewiston, Idaho Territory. 
The morning was lovely, not a cloud, and, as we steamed 
down the Willamette, everybody on board was out, anxiously 
awaiting the entrance into the Columbia, when the grandest 
and most wonderful panorama known !6 civilization, wrought 
'by the Master hand of the Great Jehovah, would commence 
unrolling its great and sublime mysteries, asking questions 
and presenting problems never to be answered or worked out 
by puny man. Here is a mighty stream amid mountains, 
coming from the far North — an outlet to the ocean of a vast 
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and growing country, destined to astonish the world of coiti- 
merce. Ages ago, in its fury and madness, it rent in twaifi 
huge, rock-ribbed, and mineral-bound mountain chains that 
Stood in its way to the sea. Rising perpendicular from the 
water^s edge on either side, are mountains towering from 
2000 to 3000 feet in height, crowned with massive rocks, 
suspended as it were, with a thread, frowning horribly upon 
us as we passed, breathless and spell-bound, beneath. Here 
are large streams of water gushmg from the massive stone 
walls and falling perpendicular a distance from 200 to 600 
feet, before which, the Bridal Veil of Yosemite falls into 
insignificance, and where the big trees of California would 
appear as scrub oaks on a plain. The Cascades are reached — 
and here the Columbia, typical of its great namesake, rushes 
with lightning speed, gobbling up anything and everything 
opposing its rapid progress. 

We here take the cars, and a ride of twelve miles brings us 
to the boat above the rapids, which conveys us to the Dalles. 
Again we exchange boat for cars ; fifteen miles of car travel 
and then again on boat, we steam without obstruction to 

I.EWISTON. 

Passing the towns of Umatilla and Wallula, we enter 
Snake River. Here the scenery changes from foliage to 
b^ld and rolling hills. The Snake Riyer bottoms are culti- 
vated by the Indians. Their grain, potatoes, corn and 
vegetables look well. 

We reached Lewiston Wednesday, June 15th, at twelve 
o'clock at night, three days and three nights travel from 
Portland. Lewiston is situated at the confluence of the 
Snake and Clear Water Rivers, and in the days of 1861-2 
had a population of 10,000. Jt now contains about 300 
white souls. The stores do a good trade with miners from 
above. The Lapwai Indian Reservation is ten miles from 
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the place. A fine fort is situated at Lapwai on the Clear 
Water, and two companies of United States troops are sta- 
tioned there. It is a fine stock country and produces grain 
in abundance. We took stage and crossed Snake River into 

WASHINGTON TERRITORY, 

For Walla Walla, a distance of loo miles. Here is a country 
worth seeing. It is high table land, resembling the swells 
of the ocean, stretching far away until lost in the distance, 
covered with bunch grass waist deep, waving in the breeze, 
awaiting and inviting the herdsman with his flock to come 
and partake, without money and without price, of its boun- 
teous resources; while its valleys and streams are anxious to 
revive and enrich the weary emigrant who may seek them. 
A ride of twenty-four miles brought us to Pa-ta ha (Po- 
tau-hau) Valley, which abounds in excellent farms, highly 
cultivated. Thirty miles more and we came into the beau- 
tiful and well cultivated Cayuse Valley. Wheat, oats, rye, 
barley, corn and potatoes met our eye at every point. Stop- 
ping to change horses at the busy little town of Waitsburg, 
we proceeded on our way to 

WALLA WALLA, 

And arrived at noon Saturday — finding the hotel filled to 
overflowing, the streets blockaded with wagons and pack- 
trains, the sidewalks lined with men, women, children, In- 
dians and squaws, the stores crowded, and the clerks, bosses 
and supernumaries, stripped to the shirt, rolling out the 
goods with rapidity in astonishing amounts. Those who 
knew me had no time to speak to me. Indians who didn*t 
know me stared; squalling young ones were afraid of me, 
and the ladies, I imagine, smiled on me. Everything looked 
lovely, and the goose appeared to be elevated somewhere in 
this neighborhood. I have been astonished in ray life, but 
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never half so much as on beholding this city, away here in 
the wilds of Washington Territory. Walla Walla City is 
the county seat of Walla Walla County; has a population 
of 2500; with four churches, two public schools, one semi- 
nary, one academy, three private schools, fourteen large and 
well-stocked dry goods stores, three drug stores, grocery and 
crockery houses, one bag factory, two breweries, one distil- 
lery, two flouring mills, land office, two newspapers — one 
advocating Democracy and ruin, the other in the interest 
of community, country, and the great Republican party. 
The streets are wide, the sidewalks good, and shaded by 
locust trees. The houses are neat, the yards and gardens 
abound in fruit, flowers and vegetables. The ladies are 
handsome and dress in the height of fashion. The men are 
whole-souled, sober, industrious and progressive. The city 
is abundantly supplied with water. Every corner has a fire- 
plug, every house its hose, and the streets are never dry. 
And here this almost unknown city sits proudly in the centre 
of a valley rich and fertile, watered by the Walla Walla 
River and a thousand lesser streams. This valley, and the 
mountains surrounding, are almost 2i fac simile of San Jose 
Valley and mountains. The climate in summer is about the 
same, and the winters are mild and dry. A view of this 
valley from a commanding position is truly grand and in- 
spiring, as you look down upon cultivated fields, fruit or- 
chards and vineyards, while the course of the irrigating 
streams can be traced by the verdure upon their banks; 
and away yonder, on the mountain side, can be seen the 
ploughman turning the virgin soil; and nearer, mechanics 
rearing temples dedicated to education and Christianity. 

We arrived in Portland, from Washington and Idaho Ter- 
ritories, Saturday, June 24th, and left for Puget Sound 
Thursday, the 27th, on board the steamer Rescue, St. 
Helen is the first town from Portland on the lower Colum- 
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bia; Columbia City next, is the terminus of the West side 
railroad; then comes Kalama, better known as ** Calamity." 
The North Pacific Railroad runs from this point to Olympia, 
on the Sound. The road is almost completed from Kalama 
to Pumphrey's Landing, on the Cowlitz River, the point of 
crossing. Kalama is six months old and contains a popula- 
tion of TOGO. It is at this time mostly under water. While 
here, a ship direct from China came into port with 500 
Chinamen for the N. P. R. R. They are the advance guard 
of 5000 more on the way. 

The distance from Pumphrey^s Landing to Olympia, by 
stage, is eighty miles. The road runs through the heaviest 
timbered region of Washington Territory. No daylight, 
save where the straggling rays of the sun creep through the 
tops of trees, whose height are from 250 to 300 feet. It is a 
grand old forest — a park created for the comfort and pleasure 
of wild beasts; and here they may sport and roam for hun- 
dreds of miles without fear of molestation. The wisdom of 
the Creator is more plainly seen in this country than any 
other place that I have been. 

The Cascade mountains are the dividing line between the 
basin drained by the Columbia, and the country stretching^ to 
the Pacific ocean. On the east side is a vast country 
adapted for the use of the husbandman and herdsman, 
watered bounteously, with timber sufficient for shelter and 
immediate wants, while the west side is one vast forest of 
mammoth trees, extending from the Cascades to the Ocean, 
and from the Columbia to the extreme northern verge of the 
continent — houses, ships, steamboats, wharves, bridges, etc., 
standing in the rough, waiting the finishing stroke. Standing 
on the summit of the Cascade range, the great divide which 
God has made between the agricultural and the wooded 
land, His presence is felt in the waving grass, and in the 
sighing of the trees. 
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OLYMPIA 

Is a beautiful little town at the head of navigation on Puget 
Sound, containing about 800 inhabitants. Good church es, 
excellent schools, neat residences, wide streets. On one 
hand lies the mirror-like waters of Puget Sound, while on the 
other is the verdure of a northern forest — while flowers adorn 
and shade trees beautify the whole. A magnificent bridge, 
built by the exertions of the ladies of the town, spans the 
sound, and these beautiful nights its sidewalks are crowded 
with lads and lasses in their favorite white, and from what 
takes place thereon, it should be called the "bridge of 
sighs.'* 

We went aboard the North Pacific, which was to sail for 
Victoria at 4 o'clock a. m., June 29th. Here we found an 
excursion party from Victoria, composed of Gov. Musgrave 
and the British officials of Victoria Island, together with a 
host of ladies and gentlemen who accompanied them. The 
citizens of Olympia received them in grand style. Brass 
and string music, and the sweetest vocal melodies that it 
has *been our pleasure to hear, lingered on their placid 
waters, and seemed reluctant to die away in the thick forests 
of either shore. 

Four o'clock found us on deck; a few minutes afterwards 
the ponderous wheels commenced turning, and a panorama 
wonderfully grand and inspiring began to move. The sky 
was clear, not a ripple broke the crystal waters; the tall tim- 
ber on either side stood motionless in the Front rank, flanked 
by dark mountains; and here and there nestled on the 
bosom of the waters, like sleeping infants, lay the wood 
and vine clad islands under the shadows of surrounding 
objects. Handsomely we glide along in the cool and re- 
freshing morning air; here we round an island into a strait — 
then into a bay— now we're on an inlet — yonder Mt. Ranier 
in the distance — here Steilacoom ahead — there the first 
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beams of the morning sun kissing the sun clad mountains on 
the western shore, and throwing its golden arms around 
Mt. Baker, while all Nature now awake appears to laugh 
with joy. The panorama moves on, presenting towns, 
forests, mountains, ships, boats, islands and Indians on the 
way, when we enter the Bay of Port Townsend, cross the 
Strait of Fuca into V^ictoria harbor, and for the first time 
we tread with unhallowed American feet the sacred soil of 
Brittania. 

VICTORIA 

Is truly a gem of a town, elevated just enough for good 
drainage and coipmanding a magnificent view of the Snow 
mountains in Washington Territory, running parallel with 
the Straits of Fuca, Mt. Rainer, Baker, San Juan Island 
and the country beyond. The climate is lovely in the ex- 
treme, and fruits, flowers and vegetables grow in abundance, 
and of the best quality. Were it an American town, it 
would undoubtedly be the terminus of the N. P. R. R., and 
from its natural advantages would become the first city in 
point of population and wealth on the Pacific Coast. Our 
stay in Victoria was short, owing to an invitation to spend 
the glorious Anniversary of American Independence at 
Steilacoom. On coming from Victoria, we ran close by the 
Island of San Juan, and could plainly see the boys in blue 
and the banner of the free. The old flag appeared brighter 
and looked more defiant as its bright folds flaunted toward 
Britain's shores. 

Port 'I'ownsend has all the advantages for making the 
largest city north of San Francisco on the American side. 
Its harbor is unsurpassed in every particular, while it pos- 
sesses the hansomest town site on Puget Sound, and in a 
few years will be the rival town of San Francisco. ** He 
that can htar, let him hear." 

Steilacoom possesses a combination of scenery truly won- 
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derful, never surpassed and seldom equalled. Its large bay 
is as still and motionless as a pond — clear as a mirror, and - 
reflecting objects at a wonderful distance. Opposite the 
town comes Carr's Inlet, a river in an ocean, yet in the 
midst of a forest; while to the southwest empties the Nis- 
qually, and to the east flows the Puyallop; in the centre an 
emerald gem enveloped in wild flowers and crowned with 
cedars, and around its shores are the red man's bark canoes, 
his wigwam and his grave. Surrounding all is a forest of 
loveliness equalled only by its wildness; while to the west, 
and above all towers the snow-clad Olympian mountains, 
all of which reflecting in the waters of this beautiful bay, 
before which the Bay of Naples pales, presents a picture 
which cannot be described. A ride of ten miles east of 
Steilacoom brings us to a prairie skirted by tall fir trees; 
while in its centre sits a lovely lake four miles long by one 
wide. Here the officers from old Fort Steilacoom, in days 
of yore, took their comfort in gliding over the smooth 
waters singing love songs to the dusky maidens of the forest 
-^—imagining them their loved ones at home. Natural mac- 
adamized roads encircle the lake, and immediately above 
them the wonderful and towering form of Rainier, with its 
icy breath tempering the atmosphere, makes up the picture. 

The glorious Anniversary of American Independence was 
celebrated by the citizens of Steilacoom in the old style, 
which brought to mind my boyhood days. 

In God's own temple — under mammoth trees— the De- 
claration of Independence was read, and an oration, appro- 
priate to the occasion, delivered. After which a procession 
was formed and marched to lengthy tables filled from end to 
end with the richest fourth of July viands. What a glorious 
thought, to know that away here in the northwestern frontiers 
of our dear land, the hallowed recollections of 1776 are duly 
appreciated, and the day which gave birth to a mighty 
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Republic, ushered in by the booming of cannons,' tKeir 
thunder notes awakening to life their grand old forests, while 
the flag of the free heart*s only hope, kisses the air of free- 
dom on the shores of this beautiful Soiind. 

Destiny has written it iri legible characters upon the face 
of this country, and circumjacent watiers, that Puget Sound 
is to be the grand commercial headquarters for 'all the vast 
extent of country lying within the bounds of Washington 
Territory and a large portion of Oregon. We confidently 
expect, before the lapse of ten years, to find the commercial 
intercourse between Washington Territory and the Empires 
of China and Japan a fixed fact. 



I 
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WOMAN. 



There is nought on earth more beautiful than a woman. 
She moves as graceful as a swan upon the placid lake. On 
her brow is written, calm aird holy purity, beautiful as 
thoughts of Eden spheres, while on her cheek glows the 
spirit of divinity. Her golden locks wandering o'er her 
intelligent forehead, are like the sun*s fi^rst beams upon the 
snow- veiled mountains. Her form is the Incarnation of a 
sculptor's thought. Amid the jarring discords of life, her 
voice is like the sweet thrillings of a silver lute. Around 
her angel-brow, clustering glories of her golden hair ripples 
in sunny waves around her pleasant face, like the sea billows 
around a beautiful isle. Her bright eyes in dream-like ten- 
derness, reflecting like two wells, the blue of Heaven, whil^ 
the holy witchery of her earnest lips is like sunset riven in 
its utmost red. The ethereal graces of her form o'ertand- 
pied with floating lovliness, make her the creature most 
adored. 
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ON THE RESUMPTION OF THE BANK OF 

CALIFORNIA. 



San Francisco, Oct. 2d, 1875. 
This is an auspicious day in the history of California and 
the Pacific Coast, by the resumption of the great Bank of 
California. The following was issued, and on the wings of 
lightning went around the world: 

**San Francisco, Sept. 30th, 1875. 
The Bank of Oalifornia will throw open its doors for the trans- 
action of business at ten o'clock on Saturday next, Oct. 2d, 1875. 
[Signed] D. O. Mills, Pres." 

Long before the hour above mentioned had arrived, thou 
sands had gathered around the Bank building and crowded 
the streets for blocks, anxious to see the ponderous doors of 
the famous Bank swing open to the public once more. Flags 
were hoisted on all the public buildings, while thousands 
of private residences followed suit. A section of artillery 
took position at the junction of Broadway and Sansome 
streets. Precisely at ten o'clock the doors of the Bank of 
California swung back upon their massive hinges, while the 
shouts of the multitude, mingled with the discharge of can- 
non, rent the air in honor of the great event. 

It was a novel sight — all classes and conditions of men, 
from every known country on the globe, mixed and mingled, 
shouted and shed tears of joy in common, and even hugged 
one another, not knowing what they did in their mad de- 
votion for the memory of Ralston, and their overjoy for the 
great and triumphant success of this great moneyed institu- 
tion. This day will add a bright page in the history of this 
young and rising city. What people could do what this 
people have done? Behold them with their millions upon 
their backs, walking into the Bank of California, and empty- 
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ing the contents of their bags upon the counter, saying: 
** Take it in welcome; a gift, if need be, to uphold the honor 
and the credit of our business men and the dignity of the 
State." 

The harsh crash of cannon became music to the ear, while 
in its awful flame was written the advancement of stocks and 
real estate. The cheers of the multitude, which re-echoed 
through the land, was as pleasing to the inhabitants thereof 
as the sound of Gabriel's trupipet will be to the righteous 
on the last day, while the tears which flowed from manly 
eyes were as refreshing to the soul as the dew is to the droop- 
ing flower. 

All hail, San Francisco — young in the sisterhood of cities, 
yet mighty in financial strength; thy gates are of gold and 
thy walls of silver, and with thy coat of mail oi hard money , 
thy works are impregnable. Queen city of the distant west ! 
favored daughter of the land, crowned with the tiara of 
cloudless blue, while at thy feet the wealth of nations is laid, 
and around whose golden locks the last rays of the setting 
sun loves to linger, and upon whose lips they imprint a part- 
ing kiss in bidding the world good night. 

The Nevada Bank opens to-morrow, with its vaults filled 
to overflowing, which will prove another driving wheel to 
the car of progress on this coast, the rumbling of whose 
wheels are not confined to this country alone. 



<♦> 



SECTARIANISM. 



There is nothing, aside from religious fanaticism, that I 
know of which can disturb the equilibrium of our Govern- 
ment at present, but unless those of our fellow-citizens whom 
the churches look upon as ungodly, curb these would-be 
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government assassins, they will, in the course of time, em- 
broil the people of this country into a fratricidal, cruel and 
relentless sectarian war. I believe with President Grant, 
that all religious teachings should be abolished from the com- 
mon schools of our land, and I further agree with the Rev. 
Dr. Rexford that this is not a Christian Government. It is, 
by its implied laws, a Government for the Infidel, Jew, Hot- 
tentot or Pagan, as well as for the Roman Catholic, Presby- 
terian, Methodist, and other Christian denominations; 
therefore, it possesses no religion, but throws the mantle of 
protection over all in their rights to worship according as 
best suits their own conscience. Our country is a common 
inheritance for all mankind, who are invited to come and 
partake of its benefits, notwithstanding their peculiar reli- 
gious views, providing they comply with the requirements 
of its laws. 

It is a problem to an outside barbarian like myself» what 
these Christians have to quarrel about, and I imagine it would 
puzzle most of the priests and reverend gentlemen to solve 
it themselves. Now, I can only compare these different 
Christian denominations to our gallant army, which once 
surrounded the hill of Chapultepec, in Mexico. There was 
the Pennsylvania regiment with its colors, the Kentucky 
regiment with its colors, and so on, with all the various regi- 
ments there assembled having their respective State's colors, 
but above them all waved the star-spangled banner of our 
country, and their objective point was the Mexican batteries 
above. When the bugle sounded, the charge was made and 
victory was complete. Not unlike this situation are the 
Christian Churches of this Republic. They are arrayed 
around '* Zion's Hill." The Presbyterians with their doc- 
trine, the Roman Catholics with their views, the Methodists 
with theirs, and other churches with their peculiar views, 
and above all and over all waves the blood-stained banner 
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of the Cross, and their objective point is Heaven. Oppos- 
ing them is the devil. and his angels. With a concert of ac- 
tion of brotherly love, the sounding of their gospel trumpets, 
mingling their heavenly harmony, Satan's army would dis- 
appear and the Christian victory be complete. 



HOMEWARD BOUND. 



What a world of joy and sorrow in these two words, 
Homeward Bound. The heart leaps to the throat at the 
thought of meeting an old mother, the loved ones that are 
left to the family hearth, and the dear friends of our child- 
hood. Sorrow, when the sad thought arises that there are 
those whom we cannot meet — those who cannot greet us 
with endearing words of '-^welcome/' the heart sinks below 
its appointed level, and the hidden well, deep in the recess 
of the heart, sends its watiers to the eyes — long years strangers 
to tears. Joy, to know that we are approaching the most 
sacred place to us of all the earth — dear old home; and the 
joy of our heart makes it include everything and everybody 
in the limits pf the county in which we were born. 

There's the old town, with its streets, nlleys and by-ways; 
its familiar corners, the old time places of resort — have they 
altered? The green fields, traversed so oft ** in life's morn- 
ing march, when our bosoms were young," are they still 
decorated with the same beautiful wild flowers? 'I'he old 
creek, whose banks have echoed to the shouts of boyish glee, 
as from its waters we raised our nets by the light of mid- 
night fires, and shouted our luck to those on shore —has it 
been taken from its ancient bed? The old school house, 
with desks defaced, and the old master with his long willow 
switch—- ah! will they be there? Our playmates and our 
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sweethearts— oh ! will they look the same? These are ques- 
tions passing through our mind. Let me see. Yes, twenty 
years have passed since we bade adieu to dear friends and 
familiar spots. Joy fills our soul to know that in a few brief 
hours we shall be once more amid the scenes of our youth. 
But oh ! what sorrow will crowd its way into the heart, when 
we come to realize the fact that we are a stranger, known 
only to a few as we walk the streets in the city of our na- 
tivity, and find all things changed since twenty years ago. 
The meadows built upon, the creek changed from its ancient 
course, the school house removed and the old master dead. 
The bright, laughing faces of our schoolmates change into 
stern countenances of men, while our ** sweethearts, pretty 
girls," have grown to be mothers. Surely we will be a 
stranger in our own land. And while we anticipate the 
great changes wrought by the hand of time at our old home, 
we are ever mindful that we, too, have changed, and are re- 
turning with the insignia of time upon our head. 



BIG COTTONWOOD CAlJON, UTAH. 



I have gazed with wonder and delight upon the world re- 
nowned Yosemite Valley, with its domes and minarets, its 
Bridal Veils, and all that. I have beheld with admiration the 
bold scenery of the Upper Columbia, have climbed through 
Modoc Lava Beds and scaled the lofty Sierras, and drank 
inspiration from the snow-capped peaks, while gliding over 
the mirror-like waters of Lakes Tahoe and Donner, I have 
sat beneath the towering cliffs of " Shasta,'* and in imagina- 
tion I saw reflected from its ice-mirrored crown, the proto- 
type of Joaquin Miller and his ''buckskin breeches." I 
have even faced the ''Pogonip" on Treasure Hill, and 
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shared in all its glory. Yet all these, arrayed as they are in 
marvelous freaks of nature, failed to fill my soul with that 
mysterious something, sometimes called awe, as did Big Cot- 
tonwood Canon, when it opened up to my eyes its mysteri- 
ous and curious combination of Nature's material, distorted, 
worked up in all conceivable shapes and forms, together with 
its rushing, foaming waters, roaring cataracts, heaven tower** 
ing mountain peaks, its rocky battlements piled up in every 
possible position, forming archways that span the rugged 
gulches — looking as though a race of giant devils, long ages 
ago, had made war upon Nature's God by ripping up his 
footstool, and piling the rocks into mountains for stepping- 
stones, that they might reach the skies and carry their furious 
riot into the very gates of heaven. Yet man, that wondrous 
being to whom all nature must bow the knee, has managed 
to bridle this wildness and convert it to his use, and to-day 
its streams are bridged, its haughty pines humbled by the 
woodman's axe, its bowels laid open to enrich the world 
with its precious streams of ore, while its ribs of granite are 
consecrated to ** Brigham," the Mormon god, and are the- 
pillars upon which rests the ** Temple" dedicated to poly* 
gamy and licentiousness. • 



^•^ 



RALSTON. 



It is impossible to portray the excitement and confusion, 
and, I might add, consternation, which followed in the wake 
of the suspension of the Bank of California and the tragic 
death of its President. 

A general run on the Banks commenced on Thursday morn- 
ing, August 26th, 1875, and continued through great excite- 
ment until the news of the death of Wm. C Ralston,. the 
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Bank's President, SO horrified the people that they ceased 
to clamor for their money. At this sad announcement, 
business suspended as if by magic, and the population of San 
Francisco emptied itself into the streets, wearing a sad coun- 
tenance, while mourning sable gloomed our public places 
and flags sank at half mast, in sad recognition of a great 
man's death. All day and night our streets were thronged 
with sorrowing masses, while deep and loud curses were 
heaped upon the proprietors of the Bulletin and Call news- 
papers, who were supposed to be instrumental in no small 
degree, in bringing about this dreadful event, and only by 
the assistance of the military did our city authorities stay the 
avenging arm of an entire Coast, from wiping out of exist- 
ence those h— 11 deserving wretches, who palsied the brain 
that moved the machinery of progress in what might be 
called an empire. The name of Wm. C. Ralston is asso- 
ciated with every great improvement, not only in this city, 
but throughout this Coast, for the last twenty years He 
became a part and parcel of its history; he was the artery 
through which the life-blood of enterprise flowed— the heart 
of energy, whose pulsations kept time only by by its mag- 
nanimity and generosity — the Intelligent fountain from 
whence exhausting mental streams found a refreshing shower 
of brains. He was the modern dew and manna, resuscitating 
the declining frame of enterprise wherever found, and re- 
viving the withered fortunes of others. An architect of his 
own fortune, he became a successful builder for others. 
Noble in thought, generous in soul, he lived and died for 
others. His remains were followed to their last resting 
place by the entire city, and delegations from different parts 
of the State. 

It is said that the Bulletin and Call^ and a portion of the 
Bank Directors, should be held responsible for his death. 
He made certain men wealthy. They were paupers when* 
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he took them into his keeping, and in his hour of gloom and 
depression he would naturally look to them for cheer and 
encouragement, and they, above all others, should have 
given it. But not so. They turned their backs upon him, 
and, adding insult to injury, they demanded his resignation 
as President of the Bank — a Bank of his own creation. He 
signed his resignation and his death warrant at the same 
time. A dethroned king in the midst of his ungrateful ser- 
vants. He turned aside from these guilty wretches, and 
called upon the mighty waves to hide him from their pres- 
ence. - 



THE GRAVE OF " WHITE PIGEON." 



White Pigeon, Michigan, derives its name, from the once 
famous and warlike chief of a powerful tribe of Indians, who 
made their homes upon the banks of the St. Joseph River. 
Two miles east of this town a mound marks the resting place 
of White Pigeon. An old Indian, now (1875) sixty years 
of age, the last of his race, makes his annual pilgrimage to; 
the grave of his chief. To-day I visited the grave of White 
Pigeon, and saw the tent of brush where this old Indian, the 
solitary relic of his tribe, had been paying his devotions 
to this mound of Indian worth. The autumn leaves were 
falling thickly upon the grave of White Pigeon, and the de- 
votee of this chief had folded his blankets and was far on 
his way to his home in the distant west. He is the sear and 
yellow leaf left hanging on the slender branch of this once 
famous tribe, and like the autumn leaves he, too, must 
shortly fall. • 

This Indian affection is a fit subject for a sermon, but L 
have no time to preach. 
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THE PERENNIAL ROSE. 



There is a rose, and it is beauteous and bright — it is ali 
glorious. The summer's heat scorcheth it not, neither doth 
the wintry frosts blast it. When the last rose of sum- 
mer hath withered and died, it bloometh and breatheth 
still, for it bloweth and breatheh ei'er. The tru£ heart 
IS THAT ROSE. Its sunlight is the glance of affection's eye. 
— its nurture, gentle words that distil as the dew. Its 
incense is pure; it is sweet; and with its sweetness scenteth 
the blasts of life, and maketh the solitary and desert places 

glad, FOR IT IS LOVE. 



<♦» 



1776_OF AGE— 1876. 



On the coming 4th of July, we, as a nation, will have 
reached our majority. One hundred years will have passed 
since the reading and signing of the immortal Declaration, 
and still the ** great experiment" goes on. The projectors 
are all dead. The Republic still lives — beyond the age al- 
loted to man, and far beyond the time which the doubtful 
and even the liberal sentiments allowed for freemen to gov- 
ern themselves. The pronunciamento, broad as humanity, 
clear as light, immortal as Divinity itself and next to in- 
spiration, *'That all men are born free and equal, and en- 
dowed by the Creator with certain inalienable rights among 
which are life, liberty and the pursuit of happine.ss, &c.," 
was heralded from the portico of old Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia, amid the shouts of a determined people who 
would be free and independent. If there be an American 
who for a moment would doubt these declarations, I de- 
sire not to know hira. A century has proven their truth and 
applicability to the wants of man. The brave hearts which 
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TO ** BERTIE LOUGEE. .I15 

accepted all the dangers embodied in this God given in- 
strument, one hundred years ago, have gone to their final 
account. Some yielded their lives a sacrifice to the saCred 
principles of freedom. Some guided the nation through the 
tempest of Revolution, and lived to see it safely moored: 
One by one they have dropped away, still the Car of Lib- 
erty rolls on. We may prove .recreant to our trust by clog' 
ging its wheels by personal ambition~we may obstruct its 
track by national degeneracy— yea, we may even destroy it, 
and yet amid its ruins the gold of its J-uminous charter would 
shine as bright as ever. ■ :a >; ;> . •: : :. 

How grand and sublime the thought that ofl the.4tKc^f 
July, 1876, a nation of freemen will gather around the 
cradle of their liberties to pay homage to the great men who 
nurtured, upheld and sustained the then young infant but 
now the mighty man. 



TO "BERTIE" LOUGEE, 

[A YOTJNO ARTIST OP RARB MERIT.] - 



Yoiing friend, I do adiliire 
Your genius and your worth, 

And your eflforts to acquire 
Renown upon this earth. 

God has blessed you with rare gifts 

To paint his bending sky, 
His earth and sea, his mountain cliffs^ 

His lamps that hang on high. 

Fame's banner waves thee on 

To her glided shor^. = 
And destiny shall crown 

You with its golden lore. 



ii6 whitman's massacre. 

WHITMAN, AND THE MASSACRE OF HIS PRO- 
TESTANT MISSION, IN WALLA WALLA VAL- 
LEY, NOVEMBER 29, 1847. 



The annals of American history are replete with the glori- 
ous deeds of patriotism and heroism of warriors and states- 
men. Monuments are reared to commemorate to posterity 
their sacrifices in behalf of country — finger-boards on the 
highway of life, guiding the youth of our nation in the path 
to greatness. 'Tis well that it is so. But, while we extol 
patriotism, gushing freely from the battle-field and the forum, 
let us not forget that patriotism, or love of country, comes 
as freely from sources other than' the battle-field and halls of 
legislation. I refer to that field of labor where a class of 
our fellow-men cheerfully forsake their homes, friends, the 
comforts and pleasures of society, and plunge into the depths 
of a trackless wilderness; with no armor but the Bible, they 
enter upon a warfare for Christianity and civilization; for 
man and native land. 

The heroism of these brave and God-fearing men, in brav- 
ing fire, flood, storm, and savage cruelty; their deep devo- 
tion to Christ and His teachings — the true method of ele- 
vating and saving man — will never be told in prose or song, 
nor written in gilded halls, or upon massive stone. Noble 
men! types of their meek and lowly Master; though forgot- 
ten of mfen, heaven, all that's worth living for, is their home. 
To this class of hjeroes and patriots belongs Dr. Marcus 
Whitman, whose bones lie bleaching 

*' Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound 
Save its own dashings." 

About the year 1832, the Nez Perces and Flathead In- 
dians had got word of the Bible and a Saviour, in some way, 
from the Iroquois, and had in solemn council determined 
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to send four of their number to the *' Rising Sun" for the 
book. These four red men — one a chief — set out on their 
journey, and made their way to St. Louis, a distance of one 
thousand miles; and it is significant of the perils of this 
thousand miles' journey, that only one of the four survived 
to return. 

While in St. Louis, they fell into the hands of Gen. 
Clark, who, with Lewis, had travelled extensively in the re- 
gions of the Columbia River. Clark was a Romanist, and 
took them to the church of that persuaaion, and also enter- 
tained them at the theatre and places of low amusement. 
The surviving Indian, several years afterwards, in conversa- 
tion with Mr. Spaulding, a co-laborer with Dr. Whitman, 
shows how utterly Clark failed to meet their wants, said : 
** With one eye partly open I went to you; I came back 
with both eyes closed and both arms broken. My people 
sent me for the book from the Great Spirit. You took me 
where your women dance as we do not allow ours to dance; 
but the book was not there. You took me where men wor- 
ship the Great Spirit with burning candles, but the book 
was not there; and I had to return without it, and my 
people are dying in darkness." 

Dr. Marcus Whitman having learned of this remarkable 
visit of a delegation of Indians from their tribes, far towards 
the setting sun, determined, by the help of God, to visit and 
present them with the book from Heaven. 

In 1833, the year following the Indian visit. Dr. Whit- 
man, through terrible sufferings and privation, made his way 
over the Rocky Mountains, and the far extended and deso 
late plains west of the great " Divide," and arrived at the 
home of the Nez Perces, at the confluence of the Snake and 
Clear Water Rivers, now in Idaho Territory. 

This intelligent race of Indians welcomed Whitman with 
great joy. Having studied the situation and seeing avast 
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field for christian labor, he determined to make his home 
among them. With this determination he returned for his 
intended wife, and also to secure others for the work. 

But, who would go ? Men could be found. But where 
was the woman who would brave the vague horrors of that 
howling wilderness ? At last, his bethrothed consented. 
Now, married associates must be obtained. Thousands were 
applied to, but in vain. Friends said: ''It is madness to 
make the attempt.'* Who will go to a country full of hor- 
rors — dark and unknown, — 

"The dead are there, 
Where rolls the Oregon.'* 

A year was spent by Whitman in search of associates, when 
he learned, in the spring of 1836, that the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. 
Spaulding were on their way, under commission from the 
American Missionary Board, to the Osage Indians. 

Dn Whitman had heard of the rare courage of Mrs. Spaul- 
ding, and by permission of the Board, he started in pursuit, 
to enlist them, if possible, for his expedition across the con- 
tinent, and overtaking them, Whitman hailed them with — 

We want you for Oregon!" 

How long will the journey take ?" 

The summers of two years. * ' 

What convoy shall we have?'* 

The American Fur Company to the Divide." 

What shall we have to live upon ?" 

Buffalo meat, till we can raise our own grain." 

Haw shall we journey ?" 

On horseback." 

How cross the rivers ?" 

Swim them." 

Spaulding remained silent for a moment, then turning to 
his wife, sai4 : • *' My dear, my mind is made up. It is not 
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your duty to go, but we will leave it to you, after we have 
prayed." After a silent prayer, with brightly beaming face, 
she said : ** I have made up my mind to go also." 

'* But your health ?" said her husband.. She replied, " I 
like the command just as it stands — * Go ye into all the 
world ;' with no exception for poor health." 

This was a meeting in which God was present, the ultimate 
result of which saved the Great Northwest to the American 
Government, and opened up a road through which thousands 
have found happy homes, who are now living on consecrated 
ground, baptized by the blood of Whitman, and made sacred 
by his ashes. 

Hungry, thirsty, bleeding, dying ; having passed through 
perils and hardships that can never be told, this christian 
people reached the Columbia, November 29th, 1836, in less 
time than was anticipated, and were at *' home amid a na- 
tion that had no homes." They had found a resting-place 
among restless wanderers. They had triumphed over all 
obstacles. They had gained the first battle of faith. Women 
had come safely over the mountains. Cattle and horses had 
been brought through safely, and the first wheels that had 
ever crushed the sage, rolled from civilization to a benighted 
land, and there, kneeling on the western portion of our 
continent, with the Bible in one hand and our national flag 
in the other, took possession of it as the home of American 
mothers, and the church of Christ ; and this, too, six years 
before Fremont, following in the footsteps of these women, 
gained the name of the ** Path-finder." 

Dr. Whitman staked out Walla Walla Valley, among the 
Cayuses, as his missionary vineyard, while Spaulding camped 
120 miles further up on the Snake River, among the Nez 
Perces. 

They found these Indians without a hoe or plow, or hoof 
of cattle; ** savages who feasted when game was plenty, 
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and starved through the long winters. Eleven years after, 
we find them settled in homes, their crops of grain reaching 
from 20,000 to 30,000 bushels a year; the cows which the 
missionaries had brought with them, multiplied into nume- 
rous herds. Gardens and orchards were planted ; the sheep 
which the Sandwich Islanders gave, had grown to flocks; 
schools were established for the education of the savage 
youth; a church of one hundred members had been gath- 
ered; the tongue of the people, hitherto without a charac- 
ter, had been reduced to writing; a government with a code 
of laws had been established; a printing press had been re- 
ceived from Honolulu, and the native code of laws, a col- 
lection of hymns and the gospel of Matthew were printed, 
and the Sabbath was observed . " 

Alarmed at the rapid strides of the Americans in the coun- 
try, the Hudson's Bay Company wrote to their Government 
that something must be done to check American immigra- 
tion, or else the country was lost to England. (It must be 
remembered that Oregon, at that time, embraced Idaho, 
Washington Territory and Oregon proper.) 

Priests had arrived, fresh from Rome, and aided by the 
Hudson's Bay Company, erected Missions in close prox- 
imity to the Protestant Missions. The Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany applied to the Canadian Government for aid, and 
meanwhile had dispatched Gov. Simpson to Washington, 
who so misrepresented the character of the country to Sec- 
retary Webster, telling him the region was '* an» unbroken 
waste of sand deserts and impassable mountains, fit only for 
the beaver, the grey bear and the savage," that Webster 
had determined to trade it for a cod-fishery on Newfound- 
land. 

While these negotiations were pending in Washington, 
250 Canadians arrived at the Hudson's Bay Company's 
forts on the Upper Columbia. The Hudson's Bay Com- 
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pany and the priests had conspited ta poison the savage 
mind against the Americans, by telling the Indians that the 
Americans would take their lands, kill, and drive them from 
their hunting grounds. The Catholic Indians, instigated 
by Romanists to break up the Protestant Missions and pre- 
vent supplies for the expected American immigrants, burnt 
Dr. Whitman's mill, lumber; and a great quantity of grain. 
A thousand other depredations were committed, too nume- 
rous to particularize. Dr; Whitman well knew the quarter 
from which these atrocious acts eniianated, and plainly fore- 
saw the ultimate destruction of his Mission unless aided by 
the United States Government; but the particular event 
which aroused Dr. Whitman and sent him through the 
mountains of New Mexico, during that terrible winter of 
1845, to Washington, just in time to save this valuable Coun- 
try from being traded off: by Webster to the shrewd English- 
man, Simpson, for a cod-fishery down East, was as follows: 
In October, 1842, Dr. Whitman was called to fort Walla- 
Walla, now Wallula, to visit a sick man; While there, the 
brigade for New Caledonia, fifteen bateaux, arrived at that 
point on their way up the Columbia, with Indian goods for* 
the New Caledonia or Fraser River country. They were 
accompanied by twenty chief factors, trad-ers and clerks/of 
the Hudson's Bay Company, and also by Bishop Demais,' 
who had crossed the mountains from Canada in 1839, 
being the first Catholic Priest on this part of the Pacific 
coast. Bishop Blanchett came shortly afterwards^ While 
this great company were at dinner an express arrived froto' 
Fort Collville, announcing the glad news (to the Hudson's 
Bay Company and the priests) that the colony from Red 
River had passed the Rocky Mountains and were near Col- 
ville. An exclamation of joy, at first unaccountable to Dr. 
Whitman, burst from the whole company at the table. A 
young priest, perhaps not so discreet as his elders, or not 
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thinking that an Amierican was present, spfang to' his feet 
and waving his hand, exclaimed, '* Hurrah! for Columbia 
Oregon. America is too late. Thank God we have got 
the country." In an instant, as if by instinct, Dr. Whitman 
saw through the: whole plot clear to Washington, Fort Hall 
and all. He immediately, asking to be excused, rose from 
the table, mounted his horse and in* a very short time Stood 
with his noble *' Cay use*' white with foam, before hiSiOWn 
door.: Without stopping to dismount, he replied to the 
anxious inquiries of his friends with great decisicm and 
earnestness,' ** I am going across the Rocky Mountains to 
reach Washington this winter, and bring back with me a 
company of immigrants over the mountains next season, 
ehe this country is lost to us. '' 

This whole-souled American guessed truly, when he said 
that a deep laid scheme, which would deprive- the United 
States of Oregon Territory, was about to culminate^ arid 
must be broken up^ else the country was lost. His wife and 
friends remonstrated; portrayed the terrible hardships and 
sufferings to be encountered in crossing the mountains amid 
snow and ice ; the danger from the Indians and swollen 
streams ; depicting death to himself and animals, but with- 
out avail. HerepUed : *' I arti ready, not to be bound only, 
but to die at Jerusalem, or the sAOws of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, for the name of the Lord Jesus, or of my country. I 
am a missionary, it is triie, but niy country needs me now;'* 
and taking leave of his missionary'asso.ciates, his comfortable 
home and weeping companion, with but little hope of ever 
again seeing them in this world, he entered upon his fearful 
journey on the 2d of October, 1842, and reached the City 
of Washington March 2d, 1843, with his face, nose, ears, 
hands, feet and legs, badly frozen. Nought but the out- 
stretched hand of God andhis own unyielding spirit saved 
Whitman frdm pemhitig- froihirt tense cold. 



> ' . 
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Dr. Whitman found Webster, and laid before him the facts 
connected with that distant land. Webster lived too near 
Cape Cod, to see anything of value west of the Rocky 
Mountains, and his mind being already poisoned against the 
country, through Simpson's misrepresentations, he would 
give no encouragement to the missionary. Still undaunted, 
Whitman called upon President Tyler, who, at once appre- 
ciating his solicitude and timely representations of the state of 
affairs in Oregon, and especially his disinterested and hazard- 
ous undertaking to cross the Rocky Mountains in winter, to 
take back a caravan of wagons, said, *' that although the Doc- 
tor's representations of the country and the possibility of 
reaching it by wagon route, was in direct contradiction to that 
of Simpson, yet his frozen limbs were undeniable proof of his 
sincerity, and his missionary character sufficient guarantee 
of his honesty, and he would therefore, as President, rest 
upon them and act accordingly." He detailed Fremont 
with a military force to escort Whitman's caravan through 
the mountains, and decided that no further action should be 
taken towards trading off Oregon until the result of the ex- 
pedition was known, and if successful, he would do what he 
could to hold Oregon. 

Dr. Whitman had determined, God giving him strength, 
to connect the Missouri and Columbia Rivers with a wagon 
road so deep and plain that neither national envy or sec- 
tional fanatacism would blot it out, and when the 4th of 
September, 1843, saw the rear of the Doctor's caravan of 
nearly two hundred wagons, '^emergefrom the western shades 
of the Blue Mountains upon the plains of the Columbia, the 
greatest work ever accomplished by one man for Oregon was 
finished." During the entire journey the Doctor was every- 
where, administering to the wants of the sick, *< helping the 
weary, encouraging the wavering, cheering the mothers, 
mending wagons, setting broken bones, hunting stray oxen, 
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climbing precipices, now in the rear, again in the centre, 
then at the front ; in the rivers looking out for fords, through 
the qpicksands in the deserts looking for water, in the dark 
mountains looking for passes, at noontide and midnight, as 
though those thousands were his children and their wagons 
and flocks his own property," asking not and expecting not 
a dollar as a reward from any source. He felt himself abun- 
dantly rewarded when he saw the desire of his heart accom- 
plished, the great wagon route over the mountains estab- 
lished, and Oregon in a fair way to be occupied by American 
settlers and American commerce. And especially did he 
feel himself doubly paid, when, at the end of his successful 
expedition, arrived at his home again, on the banks of the 
Walla Walla, where the thousands of his fellow-pilgrims, way- 
worn and sunburned, took him by the hand, thanking him 
with tears for what he had done." Historians ; compilers of 
events ; recorders of individual heroism, for sevices rendered 
country; why is there not a page of American history devoted 
to one whose heart was as large as the Republic ? Whose 
devotion to its laws, and whose every prayer was for the wis- 
dom of its rulers, that by their righteous ruling this govern- 
ment might descend to remote posterity unsullied, teeming 
with resplendent glory. 

The wild and beautiful valley of Walla Walla now 
resounded to the hum of industry ; everything looked 
bright and cheerful for the future. Dr. Whitman did every- 
thing in his power to promote a friendly feeling with his 
Catholic neighbors, frequently calling upon them, and al- 
though received coldly, yet his true christian heart, beating 
responsive to the love of Christ, looked upon them as co- 
laborers in the civilization and christianization of the savage. 
But, oh ! how different were the feelings of those who 
claim to be the ministers x)f the only true church of the liv- 
ing God, toward him. 
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There were at this time connected with, or stopping at 
Whitman's Mission, seventy-two souls, mostly American 
emigrants, on thieir way from the States to the Willamette 
Valley, stopping to winter, and were distributed about the 
station, engaged in various 4^ocations. The Doctor's family 
consisted of twenty-two persons. 

The morning sun of November 29th, 1847, looked down 
upon this christian community, nestled in their forest home, 
happy and contented ; its departing rays beheld it in the 
darkness and stillness of death. 

Oh! fearful and bloody tragedy, enacted by the savage 
Indians, agents of the priests of the Church of Rome. Pen*, 
fails to convey the faintest description of the horrible scene. 
Strong men, American citizens, fathers, husbands, hewn 
down and ripped open; a husband's heart converted into a 
foot-ball in sight of a helpless wife ; terrified daughters 
forced into the arms of the naked .savage who had just shot 
down her father, who lies gasping at her feet; helpless wo- 
men and young girls writhing in the hands of unrestrained 
brutality; hogs and dogs running about with parts of human 
heads and lungs in their mouths, and, oh my God! has 
hell swallowed up the earth? With all, and in the midst of 
all, the so-called Priests of God administering the holy or- 
dinance of Baptism upon the blood-stained children of these 
bloody savages. All this; yea, all this; for no other pur- 
pose than to break up the American settlements and Protes- 
tant Missions in Oregon. 

Dr. Whitman was as a father towards these Indians, and 
they loved him as such. A. B. A. Brouilette, the Vicar- 
General of the Papal hosts on this coast, observing the at- 
tachment of the Indians towards Whitman and to the 
Protestants generally, seized the first opportunity of break- 
ing this existing contentment and happiness, on the part of 
the Indians. At last an opportunity offered itself, and 
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taking advantage of it swept that Christian and American 
pioneer community into eternity, and their houses in ashes 
to the four winds of Heaven. It occurred in this way: Dr. 
Whitman had placed poisoned meat on some bushes near 
his house, which he intended fo^wild animals that prowled 
around his premises after night. Unfortunately, an Indian 
got hold of a piece of this meat, which he ate and became 
sick. The Doctor administered to him, and told the Indian 
the cause of his sickness. This Indian related what .hap- 
pened him to his friends at the Catholic Mission. It reached 
the ears of the Demon Jesuit Brouilette, who unhesitatingly 
told the Indians that Whitman had placed poison all over 
and around his Mission, and throughout the valley, for the 
purpose of killing ihem, and that it was a part of the 
American policy to destroy the Indians, and urged them to 
fly for their lives from Whitman's Mission. 

This had the desired effect upon the Indians; they gradu- 
ally withdrew up the Valley, giving no reason to Dr. 
Whitman why this mysterious move. On the morning of 
the 29th of November they returned to the Mission, and 
with concealed weapons, were stationed at all available 
points, awaiting the signal from one Joe Louis, a Roman 
Catholic half breed, who .stood in the doorway of Dr. Whit- 
man's residence, watching those within and without. An 
Indian opened the kitcheii door and called to the Doctor 
for medicine, who accoridingly went and sat down by the 
Indian, administering to him. While the sick Indian thus 
engrossed the Doctor's attention, Tomihoes stepped up be- 
hind him, and drawing a pipe tomahawk from untler his 
blanket, buried it deep in the Doctor's head, so deep that 
the Indian had to apply his foot to the Doctor's head to 
withdraw it, exclaiming as he did so, *' I have killed my 
father." Then the terrible work commenced in the settle- 
ment. The roar of guns; the clash of war-clubs and toma- 
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hiawks; the groans of the dying; the screams ofthe women; 
the howling of dogs and yells ofthe savage demons, naked 
ajid painted, made the lovely valley of Walla Walla a hell 
for the time. And while brave American spirits were wing- 
ing their way to the God who gave them, blessings and 
baptism were being offered to the redskin perpetrators by 
th^ inhuman wretches who wpre the priestly robes of the 
Church of Rome. 

Behold in the midst of that awful carnage, that horrible 
butchery, the Jesuit Brouilette and thirteen priests, with 
unburied dead and gasping bodies lying at their feet, bap- 
tizing the children of these savages,. This baptism was to 
remove all doubt in the minds of the Indians as to the 
priiests* abhorrence of Americans, and as pay down to the 
savages for their butchery of the heretics. 

It would fill a volume to give ail the particulars of the 
inhumanity of these hell deserving Jesuits, as practiced upon 
the survivors of that massacre. I shall be brief in mention- 
ing two or three cases. 

'ITie first is the escape of Mr. Osborne, wife and family. 
As the guns fired and the yells commenced, Mr. Osborne 
removed the loose flooring, and with his sick family, in 
their. night clothes, dropped under the floor, taking with 
them a piece of bread and a little cold mush^ and pulled 
the floor over them. Five minutes after the room was full 
of savages, but they were not discovered. This family had 
all been sick with measles. Mrs. Osborne had not left her 
bed for six weeks till that day. When night had spread her 
mantle of darkness over the land, this family, sick and hun» 
gry, emerged from their place of concealment to make an 
attempt at escape. There seemed little hope, however, as 
the naked, painted Indians were dancing the scalp dance 
around a large fire at a little distance off. . They knew not 
which way to go, but bent their steps towards Fort Walla 
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Walla, now Wallula, on the Columbia. A dense fog had 
shut out every star, and the darkness was complete. They 
could see no trail, not even their hand before their face. 
They had to feel out the trail with their feet. Mrs. Osborne, 
although sick, staggered along. Mill Creek, which they 
had to wade, was high from recent rains, and came up to 
the waist. Mrs. Osborne in crossing came near being washed 
down the stream, owing to her extreme weakness, but 
clutching her husband's clothes succeeded in reaching the 
shore. Mr. Osborne had to cross five times for the children. 
The water was icy cold and the air freezing some. Stag- 
gering along about ten miles, Mrs. Osborne fainted and 
could go no further. They hid themselves in the bushes of 
the Walla Walla River, thoroughly wet and cold, fog-like 
snow about them. The mud was partially frozen as they 
crawled, feeling their way into the dark bushes. They could 
see nothing, the darkness was so intense. Here they laid 
their sick and weary bodies down upon the cold, damp earth. 
The day finally dawned, and they could see the Indians 
riding furiously up and down the trail, and sometimes close 
to their place of concealment, when their blood would warm 
and their shaking limbs would stop. That day seemed a 
week to these freezing and starving souls. Night once more 
came to their relief when they crawled from their hiding 
place, and in the darkness felt their way to the trail and 
staggered along to Dry Creek, which they waded as they 
did the last one. Mrs. Osborne again fainted and could go 
no further. Again they crawled into the bushes and frozen' 
mud, to shake and shiver from hunger and cold, without 
sleep. And thus for three days and nights did this family 
struggle with hunger and cold , until Fort Walla Walla was 
reached, a little after daylight, only to be refused admit- 
tance by the officers of the Hudson's Bay Co. and the priests; 
and there, at the door of the white man professed christians, 
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tb.e saul$ of these noble martyrs took their flight to Heavien, 
Mir. Halli who had escaped and reached the Fort a day. or 
two before the: Osborne family^ applied there for admitr 
t^nce, but was refused,. seized and taken across^ the Colurn- 
hia>; turned loose to starve or.be murdered by the savages. 
He has never been heard ;t)f: since. His daughter, at the 
tUB0 :of the B9asaacre>. ia scjiqol girt, is jiow.the wife of Judge 
Deany of P:ortland» Oregon. , ... \. . 

r Miss Beuieyy an amiable and accomplished christian young 
lady, I'^s forced into, the. hands of an Indian chief, by the 
priests, tp become bis wife. When the massacre coni- 
meaced,- Miss Beuley, after reoeiving several severe wounds, 
fled to the., priests for protection, to Bishop Blanchette's 
room. The coiopany in the Bishop'S room consisting of 
Bishop. Blanchette, General Brbuilettc, ten priests and three 
Frenchmen. With the blojod streaming from her face, hair 
dishevelled, and with- screams, she. threw herself ypon her 
knees, imploring protection. ' The Indian chief had foK 
lowed her to the door and stood waiting, the decision of the 
priests. Bishop Blanchette spoke first and advised her to go 
and be the wife of the chief: She refused, saying,. "I'd; 
rather die." Then Brouilette, who cguld speak English 
better than Blanchette, said; .*;* You m^ust go, or he will 
come back and do us harm.*' With sobs and tears this 
beautiful girl clung to his- priestly robes, begging, his pro- 
tection. The infernal wretch threw her hands from him,* 
and ordered his servants, to throw her out. the door; and 
thus those priests accomplished the work assigned them 
from head -quarters at Rome. . And thus^ too^ at their hands, 
died the good, the noble American Christian Missionary, 
but for whose energies the no.w fertile and productive val- 
ley of Walla Walla, with its thousands of inhabitants, 
school houses, seminaries and factories, under the protec- 
tion of the American Government, would still be a howling 
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wilderness, inhabited only by the savage and cayuse horses*. 
It should be made known and remembered by every 
American citizen, that while these Jesuit priests were laying 
the foundation of their church upon the blasted hopes and 
ruined fortunes, amid the tears, sighs, and dying groans of 
the Protestant pioneers; and while their unhallowed feet 
yet trod the sacred and virgin soil of Columbia, with their 
fetid and dangerous dogmas, which have held in ignorance 
and superstition millions of their creed, poisoning the very 
breezes which were wafting the pure and heavenly melodies, 
as- they arose from VV^hitman's Mission, to bless, cheer and 
tame the savage; while they were yet baptizing the children 
of those who had butchered American fathers, mothers and 
brothers, and hunting our escaped countrymen to the 
thicket and refusing admittance to their homes and protec- 
tion to our -mothers and infants, handing our helpless young 
women to the savages to be the sport of their atrocities; 
while they yet furnished war material to destroy the Ameri- 
can settlement on the Pacific shores, and gazed with delight 
upon the devouring elements as their lurid flames wrapped 
the once happy home of some poor American emigrant, our 
American missionary, Dr. Parker, was furnishing protection 
and safety Under the American flag, at his own house in 
China, to Catholic priests, to save them from death at the 
hands of the exasperated Chinese, and with his own Protes- 
tant hands smooth the dying pillow of a priest who expired 
in a Protestant home. Did not the Protestant people of 
America possess above all others, the great virtues of patience 
and forbearance, the massacre of Whitman's Protestant 
Mission in Walla Walla Valley would have been followed 
by the erection of gibbets from one end to the other of our 
fair, favored and outraged land, and by the expulsion from 
the soil of freedom of an institution whose rites, ceremonies 
and teachings are inimical to the advancement of the great 
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principles which (lod in his wisdom decreed this country 
should have for e:ich and every citi/cn — Life, Liberty, Edu- 
cation and Happiness. 

What a great and glorious change since the morning on 
which this lovely valley echoed and re-echoe(i to the sounds 
of savage revelry, the clear streams turned to blood, and the 
green earth stained with humart gore. I imagine that I can 
see Whitman, the martyr to Christianity and the spread of 
civilization, yielding up his life a siicrifice, through horrid 
wound:>, on the altar of what he conceived to be right and 
just: the civilizing and christianizing of the Indians in this 
valley. His loving wife, and others, too, old and young, 
sharing the same awful fate. Yonder, on the banks of the 
Walla Walla, is a green mound erected in 1S47, a monu- 
ment, beneath whose grassy base rests the bones of twenty- 
five Protestants— christians and (lod-fearing people, wit- 
nesses on the day of accountability against an inhuman 
wretch, wearing this very day the garb of holiness, a 
mockery before high Ht-aven, and before whom boll itself 
recoils, nnd humanity hides its face in shame. 

These very streams to-day seem to murmur in sadness and 
chant a retiuiem as they pass this sacred mound, while the 
dull thud of the morning Mass bell on the Catholic Mission 
reminds one of that morning when the signal from the same 
point commenced the work of' death. 

Noble and generous Whitmanl thy bones lie mouldering 
in a forgotten grave. • \'et thy mighty sj)irit pervades the 
whole community. Sentinel on the watch-tower of Protes- 
tantism I thy precious blood calls aloud for justice on those 
who, under the cloak of holiness and piety, and in the name 
of his Holiness, the Poi)e of Rome, hive startled civilization 
by their horrid crimes. 

And now, in conclusion, it remains to state that this same 
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Jesuit Hroiiilette, with his priestly robes dripping with the 
blood of Protestants — his head white with the sin and treach- 
ery of seventy winters, was a few weeks ago in the City of 
Washington, asking the American Oovernment to make valid 
to the Church of Rome a section of land whose cornerstone 
was Whitman's grave. Their title to this land came through 
McBane, the Catholic flunkey of Brouilette, who had charge 
of the fort at Wiilliila, and being the creature of the priests, 
refused the ( )sl)orne family admittance, and sent poor Hall 
over the Columbia River, and who, after the massacre of 
Whitman's Mission, took possession of the property belong- 
ing to those he assistetl in sending without warning into 
eternity. 

Hut, thank Cod, their claim to this property is denied 
them by the hardy yeomanry of the frontier, who have taken 
this section of rich acres, and claim it for themselves and 
little ones, wlio are this day erecting school-houses, temples 
dedicated to civilization and education, beneath whose roofs 
the progeny of the emigrant shall be taught to love home 
and country — a bulwark reared on the frontiers of our be- 
loved country, which no power save that of God can for a 
moment shake. 

It has been s nd in jest that certain parties would take 
anything, even to a hot stove, give them the chance. But 
1 firmly believe that the agents of the Pope of Rome would 
undertake, with half a chance, to carry off the archives of 
the American Republic; insult the (loddess of Liberty; ob- 
literate tlie grave of Washington; convert the country into 
a first class Catiiolic Mission, dedicated to infallibility; cross 
themselves to the Virgin Mary; leave (iod out of the ques- 
tion, and thank his Holiness the Pope for so much good in 
behalf of the Holv Mother Church. 
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The following beautiful lines are from the pen of Mr. D. 
O. Blythe, an artist, sculptor and poet, whose i)roductions 
have been read by almost every one, under the nom dc 
plume of Boots. They were dedicated to my sister Louisa, 
and written in her album, and from thence given to the 
world. The author and the recipient have passed from 
earth to heaven. 

TO LOT'TSA. 



When Kv(» went out frcin Iv Ion's bowi^r.''! — 

No lou^i.T wortliy I Ik to — 
Slic simtclKMl a Imncij of IM.'ii's llowors 

And wove tlu'iii in Iut hair ; 
'rii(» ^(Mitlcclcw.s of lu'jivcii iiicl 

And ki'isod tliriii one by one. 
Till th(!V Ix'canii' a " cliaplot," 

Foi- viruic's brow alone. 
This wroatli, ihis chai^h-i, this crown, 

\\y Xatnro wilit-d 10 tlicc. 
Kair lady wear, and liand il down 

All virjrin pnrily. 
Then, when death has set thee free - 

With all tiiy sins forjriven. 
This i-rown, this <-ha|)lei, shall he. 

Thy i)assi)ort into heaven. 



-'«-.-^»- 



DKATII OF HON. II. W. KKEI). 



A tried and true friend h;is passed away, Xoble and 
generous soul, genial companion, liow we shall miss you. 
'I'he flags to day. dropjiing al half-mast seem to feel s.id at a 
good man's loss. A j^roj) from our charitable institu- 
tions has tallcn. Another ])ic)necr has passed away. Harry, 
farewell. 



1^4 'I"<' ^'V FklKMDS. 

TO MY FKIKNDS. 



'I'o those of niv friends who have read this book, either 
from curiosity^ fricmiship or appreciation^ I raise my hat; 
and if by its i)eriisal they have been repaid, they can thank 
me — but if contrary wise, they must bLifuc my wife for their 
disappointment, for she has shouhlered the responsibility of 
its compilation. Hut be your judgment what it may, we 
join hands, and in bidding you good-bye, quote the lan- 
guage of my poet friend '^ Boots, ^' on bidding farewell to 
his friends and loved one: 

"And slioiild the ini(lni««:hl inoon or star 
KxtcMid one » stnijrj^ling my' to im*, 
I'd load witli prayers its silvor oar, 
And bid it liasic with tlu ni to thee. 

To (^vorv friiMid, to every foe, 
'i\) (»vei V frown and every smile, 

« ft ' 

'i'o who savs ves, iind who savs no. 
To I'ach, to all, 'farewell awhile.' " 







^"''!^" 
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